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THE LIFE OF FATHER HECKER. 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


CONCLUSION. 


FATHER HECKER’S prayer during all these years was a state 
of what seemed almost uninterrupted contemplation of varied 
intensity. He attended the evening meditation of the com- 
munity as long as he had strength to do so, frequently giving a 
commentary on the points read out at the beginning, simple, 
direct, and fervent. He was exceedingly fond of assisting at 
High ‘Mass on Sundays and feast days, and he had a small 
oratory built between the house and the new church, from which, 
by passing a few steps from his room, he could hear the music 
and see the function through a window opening into the sanc- 
tuary. This often overpowered him with emotion, which was 
sometimes so strong as to drive him back to his room and into 
bed. Once a week and on the more solemn festivals was as often 
as he could say Mass, or even hear it, on account of his ex- 
treme weakness in the mornings. For the last three or four 
years of his life to say Mass at all became a struggle which was 
as curious as it was distressing to witness. Those who had often 
read of such things in the lives of the servants of God were 
nevertheless amazed at the sight of them in Father Hecker. 
The following is from a memorandum : 


“ Father Hecker: Do you know what it is to be in sponta- 
neous relations with God—where the Divine Object works upon the 
soul spontaneously? It is that which prevents me from saying 
Mass, because I make a fool of myself. At any point I am apt 
to be so influenced by God as to be utterly deprived of physical 
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force, to sink down helpless. At my brother’s house they expect 
it and get me a chair. A few moments on a chair, and I am 
ready to go on. Now, if I yield to this I know that I shall be 
thrown into a clean helpless state, and I have a practical work 
to do. Question: Does this effect come at receiving Commu- 
nion? Answer: I don’t know, as I have never yet received 
Communion out of Mass. But I am afraid of it. Any such 
thing is apt to throw me off, and I am afraid. Question: But 
suppose it to be God’s will that you should say Mass notwith- 
standing this difficulty? Answer: Then let Him bring it about.” 


At one time several months passed, months of very low 
vitality in body and awful darkness of soul, during which he 
neither said Mass nor received Communion. The following 
memorandum describes how this period, perhaps the most pain- 
ful of his life, was ended: 


“ Christmas, 1885.—For the first time since early summer 
Father Hecker undertook to say Mass: I assisted him, and a 
stormy time we had of it. It was at five in the morning and in 
the oratory. He wanted to have the door locked, but there was 
no key. ‘Don’t speak a word to me,’ he said while he was 
dressing in his room. Arrived in the oratory, he sank down 
upon a bench as if some one had struck him; he threw his 
birettum down on the floor, and began to weep and cry in a 
very mournful way and aloud. But he quickly recovered, and 
rested as if he were preparing to be hanged. I supported him 
over to the altar, and as he began the /udica he blubbered out 
the words like a school-boy being whipped. Most of the Mass 
he said out loud, hardly holding in his sobs anywhere except from 
the hanc igttur till near the Pater Noster. His calmest time was 
during that most solemn part, and at his Communion. Three or 
four times he was forced to sit down on a chair I had provided 
for him on the predella. At the Memento for the living he was 
deeply affected and patted the floor with his foot, sobbing aloud 
and acting like a child with an unendurable toothache. He was 
afraid of the Pater Noster and asked me to say it with him, 
which I did; also various words and sentences in other parts of 
the Mass. I have heard him say that the Pater Noster is a 
prayer which breaks him down. After he was through he in- 
sisted on trying to say the Pope’s prayers. We said the Hail 
Marys and the Hail, Holy Queen, together, and I recited the 
prayer for him. I had to take off his vestments the best I 
could while he sat, and when I got him down to his room and 
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into bed, he was in a state of nearly complete unconsciousness. 
After saying my three Masses, I saw him again at about 8.30, 
found him up and dressed and very bright, and he has been 
particularly so all day.” 


What follows is from a letter dated early in 1886, and seems 
to refer to the occasion above described. He speaks of himself 
in thé third person: 


“And he [Father Hecker] was never so occupied as now, | 
although he is doing nothing and has been in that condition for 
months. Though he does hear Mass, he does not, because he 
cannot, say it—without showing what a dig fool he is. However 
he has begun again to say it. If it had not been for human 
respect he would not have said it last Sunday; he was too fee- 
ble. God is killing him by slow fire, by inches. He dies 
terribly hard.” 

If Father Hecker had had an unimpaired physical system 
when his interior trials came, he might have resisted the ner- 
vous depression which they caused, at least well enough to 
maintain an active part in his undertakings. Or if his bodily 
weakness, resulting from his early austerities, had been accom- 
panied with interior equanimity, he might have held up. A 
rickety ship can, with care and skill, get into port if the engine 
is sound, and so can a sound ship with a broken-down engine 
sail home, however slowly. But with both a rickety ship and a dis- 
abled engine the port should be near at hand or there is danger 
of shipwreck. That Father Hecker did not die long before he 
did, was due, apart from God’s special designs, to the extraordi- 
nary skill and care of Doctor James Begen, who was also an 
attached friend. Mr. Anthony Ellis, one of his former penitents, 
served him in his sick-room out of pure love from 1879 until his 
death, which preceded Father Hecker’s by about a year. He 
had a kind-hearted successor in Mr. Patrick McCann. 

Father Hecker’s beloved brother George died on February 
14, 1888. He had been ailing for some time and Father Hecker 
went to seé him frequently. “George and I,” he once said, 
“were united in a way no words can describe. Our union was 
something extremely spiritual and divine.” The following memo- 
randum tells how Father Hecker received the news: 


“George Hecker died about nine o'clock last night, and when 

I informed Father Hecker of it this morning he was deeply 

moved. ‘Don’t say a word to me!’ he cried, ‘not a word. 

Read something! Read something quick!’ I stepped over to 
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the table and took the Scriptures and began to read the thir- 
teenth chapter of St. John, read it through, and another chapter. 
By that time he calmed down. He only wept twice, except a 
few little sobs, and went out riding as usual this afternoon. He 
is profoundly moved. ‘I knew it,’ he said this morning; ‘I saw 
it, I saw it last night—it seemed to me that I saw it. I came 
near coming to your room at half-past ten, but concluded not 
to do so.’ Another time to-day he said: ‘If God enables me to 
bear this I hope I shall be able to do my allotted work.’” 


He bore it well, but it added very much to a burden already 
too heavy. For some weeks afterwards he now and _ then 
moaned and wept for his brother, and this happened occasionally 
till summer came. Those who attended Father Hecker could 
not but be convinced, from what they saw and heard, that God 
allowed George to visit his brother more than once after his 
death, and these supernatural interviews were productive of 
mingled consolation of soul and pain of body to the. survivor. 
George Hecker was worthy of his brother’s love. He was a 
noble character, full of that sort of religion nowadays most 
needed. His piety flourished in the withering atmosphere of 
wealth and in the turmoil of commercial life. Industry, thrift, 
enterprise, quick perception of opportunities, determination, a 
keen sense of his rights and a bold hand to defend them, 
manly frankness, were conspicuous traits in him and made 
him a rich merchant. But all these qualities served, him as 
well for high spiritual ends. He was essentially and domi- 
nantly a spiritual man, fond of prayer, regular in all reli- 
gious duties. He was as honest as the day, and all for con- 
science’ sake and the love of God. His understanding was wide 
and clear, his heart tender, simple, and courageous. He loved 
his wife and children, he loved his brother Isaac, with an absorb- 
ing devotedness, and these loves were blended and mingled into 
one with the love of God. His charities are known to the 
reader, but they should be understood as the result not merely 
of affection for his brother, or even of faith in his apostolate, 
but also from his own perception of the intrinsic worth of the 
undertakings themselves. We know not what quality could be 
added to George Hecker to make him a model Christian of our day. 

His death had a serious effect on Father Hecker’s state of 
body and mind. But from the previous autumn and during the 
winter following he had failed rapidly. In fact, he had request- 
ed and received the last Sacraments from Father Hewit on 
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September 15, 1887; but this was on account of an alarming 
irregularity of the heart’s action, which was but temporary. He 
had no long distance to drop at any time to get to the bot- 
tom, and it became evident in the summer of 1888 that the end 
was not far off. He could not stand the strong air of Lake 
George that summer, and came home after being there but a 
couple of weeks. He tried the sea-side with even worse success; 
and the short journeys he made were extremely painful. The 
paroxysms of angina pectoris became more frequent and _ daily left 
their victim less able to rally. Patience strained to the utter- 
most by physical suffering, the mind distressed, fits of despon- 
dency and of indescribable gloom, the weight of a body of death 
—all this he had borne for sixteen years, with only occasional 
intervals of peace. There was little left to suffer except death. 
His bodily resistance grew weaker towards the end of his last 
summer on earth, and he lost flesh rapidly. The fulness of 
his face was gone by autumn, and a wan look, as of decaying 
force, was stamped upon it. He suffered in literally every mem- 
ber of his body, by turns or simultaneously. We find the fol- 
lowing memorandum: 


“ Question: What’s the matter with the back of your head? 
[he was rubbing it with extract of witch hazel]. Answer: It 
is sore, it hurts me. Q. Well! As soon as one part is better 
another gets out of order? etc. A. Do you know it was all 
revealed to me and foretold [beginning to weep]. @Q. When? 
In your novitiate? A. Yes. Q. But not all the details of your 
sufferings? A. Yes, all the details. But I will not say another 
word about it. Q. But you ought to, etc. [He refused to say more.]”’ 


Little by little during the latter years Father Hecker’s visi- 
tors had become very few. An occasional call was received 
from an old friend, lay or cleric, and this was not apt to be 
repeated, so painful was the contrast between the former Father 
Hecker and the present one. Instead of the active and power- 
ful man, of contagious courage and hopefulness, they saw a tall, 
wan old man bending with the weight of years and of suffering, 
but still majestic in his look and bearing, with a white beard, 
and soft, attractive eyes. The quick movement, the joyous greet- 
ing, even the smiling serenity, had passed away, and instead an 
air of sadness had come, or of enforced cheerfulness. 

The following memorandum, taken over two years before his 
death, tells of a relief which he hoped would be permanent ; but 
such was not to be the case: 
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“Father Hecker said to-day: ‘Only within the last three 
days has God released me from the sensation that I might die 
any instant. Oh! how I have suffered from that feeling for ten 
years. I did not know whether I should ever be delivered from 
it. Now, little by little God is lifting it off from my soul. For 
ten years I have been under this cloud. Oh, how terrible a suf- 
fering it has been!’ This he said, his hands covering his face; he 
had interrupted me to say it while I was reading St. John of 
the Cross. ‘Oh!’ he added, ‘how I could weep for my sins,’ 
and so on for a few more words.” 


The clouds soon settled down again. The following was 
noted a little over a month after the above: 


“Father Hecker said to me to-day: ‘There was a time when 
I seemed to know God so clearly and to be so conscious of 
His attraction that my whole thought and wish was death; to 
break the chain of life, to be united to God in Paradise. Now 
it is altogether different; nothing but darkness and depression.’”’ 


Here is another memorandum, taken some time before the 


above : 


“ Father Hecker said: ‘God is now visiting me with the pro- 
foundest desolation of spirit. I have the most deadly terror of 
death ; if J yielded to it I should tremble from head to foot. 
Yet there is a spell on me which makes me wish that I may 
die without sensible faith and deprived of every present spiritual 
comfort. . . .’ He also said many things about his continued 
and unbroken desolation of spirit these several years back. 
‘Yet,’ said he, ‘I never knew that God would permit me to 
come so near to Him and see so much of Him as I have.’ 
Then he made me read to him the first chapter of the Book of 
Job. . . . After he had gone to bed I read to him part of 
an article in Zhe Month on the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
and he discoursed meantime to me most profoundly on that 
topic. And he added: ‘One reason why I have always been so 
much interested in the doctrine of the Holy Ghost acting in the 
soul is a practical one, because I myself have never had any 
other director, though I have more than once opened my mind 
entirely to others and profited by their advice, but none was or 
could be really my director. Hence, too, I am so much attracted 
to saints who have had to struggle on alone, like St. Catherine 
of Genoa, who was without a director for twenty-five years.’” 
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Towards the close of October, 1888, two months before death, 
Doctor Begen saw that the end was approaching. This was 
evident from a sudden and general failure of strength, the appe- 
tite, not much at any time, seeming now to vanish quite away, 
although Father Hecker’s strong will forced down a little nour- 
ishment. This loss of strength caused the heart to work badly 
and to give an occasional sudden alarm. Internal congestions 
followed, relaxing the bowels and causing much bodily annoy- 
ance. Meantime he was hardly ever out of his room and many 
days he spent entirely in bed. His fits of depression of spirits 
were more frequent than usual and more saddening. He no 
longer rested at all, what sleep he got being produced by drugs 
and serving but to pass the time unconsciously. From the be- 
ginning of December he was apt to fall into a semi-comatose 
state, though generally in full use of his faculties. Some days 
before he died he seemed to realize that the long struggle was 
nearly over, and he no longer talked to the doctor or others of 
the medicines or of his bodily ailments, nor did he seem to 
think of them; and his mind appeared to have suddenly grown 
peaceful. The Scriptures as well as other books were read to 
him, as usual, up to the very evening before he died. On the 
night of the 20th of December, two days after his sixty-ninth 
birthday, the last sacraments were administered, Father Hecker 
receiving them without visible emotion but in full consciousness. 
During the following day he was quiet and apparently free from 
acute pain, the benumbed body refusing to suffer more; but the 
mind calm and attentive. When the morning of the 22d came 
all could see that his time was near at hand. In the middle 
of the forenoon the members of the community were gathered 
at the bedside, the prayers for the dying were read and the 
indulgence was given. As this was over the doctor arrived, 
and Father Hecker, who had gradually lost advertence to all 
around him, was roused by him into full consciousness, and 
gave the community his blessing, feebly raising his hand to 
make the sign of the cross and uttering the words in a light 
whisper. Then he sank away into unconsciousness and in an 
hour ceased to breathe. 

And so Father Hecker died. Our beloved teacher and 
father, so blameless and brave, so gentle and daring, so full of 
God and of humanity, entered into his eternal beatitude. 

Dying on Saturday, and so near Christmas, the funeral was 
delayed till Wednesday, the feast of St. Stephen, the body being 
embalmed. Christmas afternoon it was placed in the church 
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and was visited and venerated by great throngs of people. A 
vast concourse attended the Requiem Mass the next morning, 
which was sung by Archbishop Corrigan surrounded by many 
priests, an eloquent sermon being preached by Father T. J. 
Campbell, the Provincial of the Jesuits. The body was placed in 
the vaults of the old cathedral. 


The life we have been following is a harmonious whole from 
beginning to end. The child tells of the youth, the youth 
promises a noble man, and the promise is more than fulfilled. 
He was guileless; no dark ways of forbidden pleasure ever 
heard the sound of his footstep. There was no barter of con- 
science for ambition’s prize. He was fearless; from beginning to 
end there was no halt from want of courage. Nor did he rush 
forward before the light came to show the road, though he often 
chafed and panted to hear the word of Divine command; he 
never moved at any other. But when the voice of God bade 
him forward he never flinched at any obstacle. The ever-re- 
curring persuasion that there were so few who saw God’s will as 
he saw it cut him to the heart, and the mystery of the Divine 
times and moments grew upon him with fatal force till the end, 
until he drooped and pined away with grief that he could but 
taste the first-fruits. Yet he was ever submissive to the Divine 
Will, to live, to die, to begin, to end the work, to be alone or 
to be of many brethren, to lead or to follow. Though a most 
active spirit, he was yet contemplative, and to unite the mani- 
festation of the Holy Spirit in the inner and outer life was the 
end he always kept in view; but he was distinctively an interior man. 

Few men since the Apostles have felt a quicker pulse than 
Isaac Hecker when the name of God was heard, or that of 
Jesus Christ or the Holy Spirit. Few men have had a nobler 
pride in the Church of Christ, or felt more one with her honor. 
Few men have grown into closer kinship with all the family of 
God, from Mary the great mother and the holy angels down to 
the simplest Catholic, than Isaac Hecker. But his peculiar trait 
was fidelity to the inner voice. ‘ There are some,” he once said, 
“for whom the predominant influence is the external one, author- 


ity, example, etc.; others in whose lives the interior action of the 
Holy Spirit predominates. In my case, from my childhood, God 
influenced me by an interior light and by the interior touch of 
his Holy Spirit.” The desperate demand of Philip, “ Lord, show 
us the Father and it is enough,’ was Father Hecker's cry all 
through early life. After the founding of his community, in 1858, 
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his life was like an arctic year. From that date till 1872 there 
was no set of sun. The unclouded heavens bent over him ever 
smiling with God’s glorious light; and its golden tints lit up all 
humanity with hope and joy. Then the sun went down to rise 
no more. The heavens were dark and silent, or rent asunder 
with wrathful storms, only a transient flash of the aurora reliev- 
ing the gloom. When the light dawned again it was to beam 
upon his soul in the ecstasies of Paradise. 

We know not what to say of his faults, nor can we think 
that he had any that were not to be traced to his eager love of 
God’s cause, such as his overpowering men with pleading for 
God in their souls; or too easily crediting unworthy men who 
prated to him of liberty and ‘the Holy Spirit; or over-fondness 
during his illness for playing in the lists of fancy at an apos- 
tolate denied him in the battle of active life; he repined 
at being forced to plan great battles in a sick-room. He 
could not help betraying a heart heaving with a pent-up ocean 
of zeal, while he was creeping about helplessly, often too feeble 
to speak above his breath. A lover of liberty, its only boon to 
him at last was liberty to accept and rivet upon himself the 
chain of patient love. 

Some may say “ Hecker was before his time.” But no man 
is before his time if, having a divine message, he can get but 
one other to accept it, can arrest men’s attention, can cause 
them to ponder, to ask why or why not, whether this be the 
day or only its vigil. The sower is not before his time though 
he dies before the harvest; there is a time to sow and a time 
to reap. 

And now the tree is dead, but its ripe fruits are in our 
bosoms bearing living seeds, which will spring up in their time 
and give fruit again each according to its kind. 

The life of Father Hecker is a strong invitation to the men 
of these times to become followers of God the Holy Ghost, to 
fit their souls by prayer and penance in union with Christ and 
His Church, for the consecration of liberty and intelligence to 
the elevation of the human race to union with God. We do 
not bid him farewell, for this age, and especially this nation, will 
hail him and his teachings with greater and greater acclaim as 
time goes on. As God guides His Church to seek her Aposto- 
late mainly in developing men’s aspirations for better things into 
fulness of Catholic truth and virtue, Isaac Hecker will be found 
to have taught the principles and given the methods which will 
lead most surely to success. 
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APPENDIX. 


LETTERS FROM CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


A. 
THE ORATORY, BIRMINGHAM, February 28, 1889. 

My DEAR FATHER HEwIT: I was very sorrowful at hearing of Father 
Hecker’s death. I have ever felt that there was this sort of unity in our lives—that 
we had both begun a work of the same kind, he in America and I in England, and 
I know how zealous he was in promoting it. It is not many months since I re- 
ceived a vigorous and striking proof of it in the book he sent me [ Zhe Church and 
the Age|. Now 1 am left with one friend less, and it remains with me to convey 
through you my best condolement to all the members of your society. 

Hoping that you do not forget me in your prayers, 
I am, dear Father Hewit, 
most truly yours, 
JOHN H. CARD. NEWMAN. 
II. 
THE ORATORY, BIRMINGHAM, March 15, 1890. 

DEAR FATHER HEWIT: In answer to your letter I am glad to be told what is 
so interesting to me, viz., that the Life of Father Hecker is in preparation. I had 
a great affection and reverence towards him, and felt that which so many good 
Catholics must have felt with me on hearing of his illness and death. I wish, as 
you ask me, that I could say something more definite than this of his life and 
writings, but my own correspondence with friends, and especially the infirmities 
of my age, burden me and make it impossible for me to venture upon it. This, 
alas! is all that I have left me now by my years towards the fulfilment of welcome 
duties to the grateful memory of an effective Catholic writer (I do not forget his 
work in England) and a Benefactor, if I may use the term, to the Catholic Reli- 
gion, whose name will ever be held in honor by the Catholic Church. 


Yours most truly, 
mu. MN. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FATHER HECKER BY THE ABBE XAVIER 
DUFRESNE, OF GENEVA. 
# 


I first knew Father Hecker in 1873, meeting him at a Catholic Congress held 
at Ferney and presided over by Monsignor Mermillod. Father Hecker visited 
Geneva several times after that, living in the closest intimacy with our family. 
He spent several weeks on a visit with my father, Dr. Dufresne, at a chalet situ- 
ated on Saléne mountain above Geneva, being at the time in feeble health and 


seeking recovery by a prolonged sojourn in Europe. For this enforced inactivity 
he recompensed himself by continual and earnest conversations, for the purpose 
of gaining to his ideas all whom he believed capable of understanding them, 
whether Protestants or Catholics. There was about him an indescribable charm 
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which mysteriously drew one to him and penetrated one with his influence. Al- 
though he did not know French thoroughly and preferred to use English, yet he 
spoke with such power, elevation, exuberance, and depth of thought that he 
captivated his hearers. 

When I made Father Hecker’s acquaintance I had just lost my eyesight, being 
at the end of my ecclesiastical studies, and not yet ordained. He did my soul 
much good by teaching me a kind of holiness which was joined to lively intelli- 
gence and the most energetic activity. Father Hecker remains to me not only the 
type of an American priest, but of the modern one, the kind needed by the 
Church for the recovery of the ground lost as a result of Protestantism and infi- 
delity, as well as to enable her to start anew in her divine mission. 


i. 


The principal impression produced by Father Hecker on those who came in 
contact with him was one of sanctity. In his company one felt his whole being 
influenced as if by something venerable and supernatural, and a constant inclina- 
tion to correspond to the action of the Holy Spirit and submit the human will to 
the divine. In conversing with him about spiritual things one was transported 
into a higher region, the heart growing warmer and the conscience more sen- 
sitive. Father Hecker plainly inclined by habit to the type of character given us 
by Jesus Christ. He suffered much, both physically from weakness of nerves and 
morally on account of enforced inactivity, yet he not only never complained but 
was always cheerful. This was the greater merit in him because he seemed by 
nature impatient of opposition and contradiction. He had a sagacious mind and 
easily discovered the faults of others, but, although he spoke of men and affairs 
with openness and candor, he yet ever sought for favorable interpretations. Like 
St. Francis de Sales, he knew how to judge of people and yet remain full of charity 
for his neighbor. Profoundly individual, and profoundly attached to his ideas, 
like all Anglo-Saxons, and in fact like all who have acquired the Protestant habit 
of free inquiry, he nevertheless had for the Church a docility almost naive and in- 
fantile; and this was because he recognized in her the authority and the action of 
the Holy Spirit. 

It may be said of him without exaggeration that he was every moment ready, 
if it became necessary, to bear witness to the divinity of the Church by martyr- 
dom, and in fact he often made that declaration. In him the most heroic virtue 
was faith. He had come into the Catholic Church in spite of the most extreme 
natural repugnance, and he remained in it, overcoming the perpetual objection of 
Protestants that Catholicity could not be the truth because Catholic countries had 
become the least powerful and the least prosperous in the civilized world. On 
this point he loved to expound the text of Scripture which says that it is better to 
lose an eye and an arm and enter into the kingdom of heaven, than to save both 
and fall into hell. His piety was wholly interior. It consisted in the perpetual 
exercise of the presence of God. He had a natural disinclination for devotional 
practices as they are in vogue among the southern races. 

His tendency was to spiritualize as much as possible all the devotions in use in 
the Church. His own principal one was to the Holy Ghost and His divine Gifts. 
He never spoke of the Incarnation and the Eucharist without deep emotion and a 
contagious love. As to devotion to the Blessed Virgin, he explained it in a most 
elevated manner, ever showing, and with great dignity and nobility of manner, 
how it flowed from the principle of the divine maternity. The last book he sent 
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me was one on the Blessed Virgin written by an American priest. Since Father 
Hecker’s death I have never failed a single day to invoke him in my prayers, and 
to his intercession I attribute many graces obtained, some of them very important. 


ITI. 


Father Hecker had a marvellous openness of heart. I heard him relate 
several times the story of his life, his conversion, his joining the Redemptorists, 
his case before the Roman Congregations, and the founding of the Paulist com- 
munity. I can still recall the banks of the Lake of Geneva at the Villa Bartoloni, 
where Father Hecker, walking with a friend and myself, told us of his leaving the 
Redemptorist order. It was the way in which he talked of so delicate a matter 
that enabled me to appreciate that the man was a saint. He liked to repeat, 
while on this subject, what Cardinal Deschamps had said of him: “Here is a 
man who has been able to leave our Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer 
without committing even a venial sin.” 

In my opinion, Father Hecker was, after Pére Lacordaire, the most remarkable 
sacred orator of the century. This does not apply to his writings, for his ideas 
lost much of their force in the process of getting into print. Like all natural 
orators his chief quality was a power of drawing and persuading, which, to use an 
expression often applied to Pére Lacordaire, had something magnetic about it. 
He had a prodigious gift of showing his Protestant or infidel hearers that their 
own hearts and their own reason aspired by instinct towards the Catholic truth 
which he was teaching them. In that way he drew his hearers to discover the 
truth in their own minds instead of receiving it by force of argument or any ex- 
trinsic authority. To acquire this power he had made a great study of the Gos- 
pel, and, sustained by Divine grace, he went about the exposition of the truth as 
Jesus Christ did. One of the most original aspects of his mind was that he joined 
the practical sense of the American to the taste and aptitude of the European 
for speculation. He had not been able to make a complete course of studies be- 
cause he had spent several years in commercial life, but he had great natural 
gifts for metaphysics, theology, and above all mysticism. 

Unlike the English converts of the Oxford school, he had reached Catholicity 
by way of liberal Protestantism, which he had renounced because it could not 
satisfy the religious aspirations of his nature. It would be: interesting to study 
his case in connection with those of Newman and Manning, for it shows that souls 
are led to Catholicity by all roads, even the most opposite, and that minds most 
inclined to rationalize can be drawn to the Church as easily as those of a conserv- 
ative or traditional temperament. 

IV. 

But I wish to dwell especially on what preoccupied Father Hecker’s mind and 
formed the fundamental theme of his eloquent words. We were just on the mor- 
row of the Vatican Council, of the defeat of France by Prussia, and in the first 
agonies of the Culturkampf in Germany and Italy. Now, if one remembers that 
Father Hecker was of an American family originally from the town of Elberfeld, 
Prussia, he can better understand the gravity of the problem which weighed 
upon his mind, as upon that of so many others. Must we admit, it was asked, that 
the Council of the Vatican has affixed its seal upon the decadence of Catholicity, 
binding the Church to the failing fortunes of the Latin races? Must Protestantism 
finally triumph with the Saxon races? And here Father Hecker’s faith did not 
halt an instant, but grasped the difficulty in all its terrible magnitude. His solu- 
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tion may be questioned by some, but I believe that no one will dispute that the 
mind which conceived it was of the first order. 

Father Hecker remarked, as did many others, that, starting from the sixteenth 
century, the Church, although ever exerting a considerable influence, no longer ap- 
peared at the head of the world’s activity. This was in contrast with what she 
had done in the era of the conversion of the Roman Empire, during that of the in- 
vasion of the barbarians, and amid the immense religious movement which charac- 
terized the apogee of the Middle Ages. Father Hecker discovered the cause of 
this lessening influence in the fact that since the sixteenth century the Church had 
been compelled to stand upon the defensive. This had greatly paralyzed her pow- 
er of initiation and her liberty. As a consequence of the Protestant heresy, which 
threatened the utter destruction of the principle of authority, the Church had been 
forced to concentrate on that side of her fortress all her means of defence. In 
order to protect herself from the excesses of the principle of individuality and free 
inquiry, she had been obliged to resort to a multitude of restrictive measures, 
which were conceived in a very different spirit from that which animated her in 
previous centuries. In the sixteenth century the Church placed before everything 
else the idea of authority. She sacrificed the development of personality to foster- 
ing the association of men whose wills were absolutely merged by discipline in one 
powerful body. It can be seen at a glance how intimately and profoundly the 
spirit of the dominant religious orders of the later era differs from that of the great 
orders of the Middle Ages, in respect to the expansion of nature and the develop- 
ment of individuality. The needs of the sixteenth century were altogether differ- 
ent from those of the ages preceding it, and to meet those needs God inspired St. 
Ignatius with the idea of a different type of Christian character. The result was 
the triumphant repulse of Protestantism from all the southern nations. But the 
victory was gained at the price of real sacrifices; the Catholics of the recent cen- 
turies have not displayed the puissant individuality of those of the Middle Ages, 
the types of which are St. Bernard, St. Gregory VII., Innocent III., St. Thomas 
Aquinas. The Divine Spirit often exacts the sacrifice of certain human qualities 
for the preservation of the faith; and it is in this sense that we should interpret 
the mysterious words of Jesus Christ, that it is better to lose an eye and an arm 
and not fall into hell, than to save an eye and an arm and be lost eternally. 

The Council of the Vatican, Father Hecker maintained, by giving to the princi- 
ple of authority its dogmatic completion, has placed it above all attacks, and con- 
sequently has brought to a close the historical period in which it was necessary to 
devote all efforts to its defence. A new period now opens to the Church. She 
has been engaged during three centuries in perfecting her external organism, and 
securing to authority the place it should have in working out her divine life ; she 
will now undertake quite another part of her providential mission. It is now to be 
the individuality, the personality of souls, their free and vigorous initiative under the 
direct guidance of the Holy Spirit dwelling within them, which shall become the 
distinctive Catholic form of acting in these times. And this will all be done under 
the control of her divine supreme authority in the external order preventing error, 
eccentricity, and rashness. 

The Latin races were fitted by nature to be the principal instruments of the 
Holy Spirit during the period just passed... In the new one the Anglo-Saxon and 
Teutonic races, of a nature strongly individual and independent, will take their 
turn as instruments of Divine Providence. This is not saying that the development 
of the Church is the result of the natural aptitudes of races, but that God, who 
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has created these aptitudes, takes them one after the other, and at the hours He 
chooses, and causes them to serve as instruments for carrying out His designs. 
It was thus, from the fourth to the seventh century, that He made use of the meta- 
physical subtilty implanted by Him in the Greek genius, issuing in all those great 
definitions which have fixed not only the substance but the verbal form of Catho- 
lic dogma. Hence the first general councils were all held in the East. 

Father Hecker cherished hopes for the conversion of the Teutonic and Anglo- 
Saxon races. Doubtless God could convert them suddenly, but considering the 
way heretofore followed that conversion will be brought about insensibly and by 
the two following instrumentalities: On the one hand, the new development of indi- 
viduality in souls within the Church will create a sympathetic attraction towards 
her on the part of Protestants, who will discover affinities with her of which they 
were wholly unaware. On the other hand, the more the Protestant races expand, 
the more they will find the dwarfed Christianity which they profess falling short of 
their aspirations, and by that means they will be inclined towards Catholicity. It 
is not a little remarkable that Father Hecker expressed himself thus during the 
last years of the pontificate of Pius IX., at a moment when such ideas seemed to 
be least in favor in high Catholic circles. But soon afterwards the pontificate of 
Leo XIII. began, and with it a movement in the spirit indicated by the American 
priest, and in a manner so strikingly in accord with his views that Father Hecker 
seemed to have been enlightened from above in his presages of the future. 

Father Hecker developed a grand theological synthesis of what he called the 
exterior and interior mission of the Holy Spirit in the Church. He has explained 
it in a pamphlet ; but how much more impressive it was when he’expounded it in 
person! We had the privilege of hearing him do so in a long conversation with 
the most celebrated Protestant minister of French-speaking countries, the illus- 
trious philosopher and orator, Ernest Naville. Father Hecker said that the an- 
tipathy of Protestants for the Church arose from the fact that they imagined that 
Catholicity reduced all religion to obedience to external authority. Protestants, 
on the other hand, pretend to place all religion in the interior life, directly gene- 
rated in souls by the Holy Spirit, and it is for this reason that Catholicity impresses 
them as a tyrannical usurpation and a stupid formalism. In this they are deceived, 
as a close acquaintance with Catholics and with such writings as those of St. 
Francis de Sales and St. Teresa soon proves to them. So, also, when they fancy 
that the authority of the Church is not necessary to the preservation of the action 
of the Holy Spirit in the soul. As a matter of fact, the innumerable divisions of 
Protestants among themselves plainly show that the interior action of the Holy 
Ghost does not extend to making each individual infallible. To safeguard souls 
against deception, scepticism or illuminism, there is need of another action of the 
Holy Spirit which shall be conservative of the interior life. That other action is 
exterior, and is exercised by means of the authority of the Church. The Holy Spirit 
cannot be brought into contradiction with Himself. By His action in the exterior 
authority of the Church He can never interfere in the least degree with the fulness 
or the spontaneity of His own interior action in souls. 

The exterior action is one of control and of verification, to hinder souls from 
being lost in the deptis of illusion and in the deceits of pride. But besides this, 
humility, obedience, self-abnegation, virtues dear by excellence to the heart of 
Jesus Christ, are impossible without due submission to the external authority. 
When one believes only in himself, he obeys only himself, and hence has never 
practised complete renunciation nor complete humility. 
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Father Hecker also maintained that the direction of souls in confession should 
be made to strengthen and develop individual life. We do not need blood-letting, 
he said, as if we suffered from plethora, but rather we need a course of tonics, sea- 
baths, and the invigorating air of the mountains. We should not hold our peni- 
tents in leading-strings, but should teach them to live a self-reliant life under the 
direction of the Holy Spirit. Souls tempered by that process would render the 
Church a thousand times more service than they do now. 

No doubt such souls may sometimes run the risk of pride and of temptation to 
revolt. But in such cases the Church is so provided with power by the dogma of 
infallibility, as proclaimed by the Vatican Council, as to be able to counteract this 
danger without serious loss, as was proved in the case of Dollinger and the Old 
Catholics. 

The Holy Spirit, preparing for a great development of individual life, has made 
provision beforehand that the Church should be armed with power sufficient to re- 
press all waywardness, and this was done by the Vatican Council. Some had 
feared that the definition of infallibility would introduce an extravagant use of .au- 
thority, and lead to a diminution of reasonable liberty and individuality in the 
Church even greater than before. But the very contrary has been the result. 

With reference to the interior life, I can affirm that Father Hecker’s was full and 
rich. Having spent the greater part of his life in a devouring activity, at its close 
he lived as a true contemplative. He was a genuine mystic. We heard him dis- 
course with marvellous beauty on the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Eucharist, ex- 
pounding these great truths in a way not only to enrapture one with their splen- 
dor, but utterly to refute deism, pantheism, and materialism. The latter error, he 
said, owed its introduction partly to the fact that Protestantism had refused to the 
senses their legitimate place in divine worship, this excessive spiritualizing having 
brought about a reaction. 

vi: 

Father Hecker often spoke of the future reserved for Catholicity in the United 
States, saying that it was there that the union of the Church with democracy would 
first take place. In that nation the prejudice against the Church is not so strong as 
in Europe, and her position is free from the embarrassments of traditional difficul- 
ties. Catholicity is there valued for its immediate effect upon human nature, and 
the rancor born of historical recollections is not in such full control of men’s 
minds; hence conversions are more easily made. Furthermore, Father Hecker 
believed that it would finally be discovered that the Protestant spirit is contrary to 
the political spirit of the American Republic. America has based her Constitution 
on the fact that man is born free, reasonable, and capable of self-government. 
The Protestant Reformers, on the contrary, never ceased to teach that original sin 
deprived man of his free will and made him incapable of performing virtuous 
acts; and if Protestants seek to escape from this whirlpool of fatalism, they fall 
into infidelity. The day will come when Americans will admit that if they are to 
be at once religious and reasonable, they must become Catholics. Therefore, 
whether it be acknowledged or not, every development of political liberty in the 
United States contributes to the advance of Catholicity. The Constitution of the 
United States has formulated the political principles most conformable to the 
Canons of the Council of Trent. 
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A STRONG CITY. 


For them that hope in Thee. . . . Thou shalt hide them in the secret of Thy face, 


from the disturbance of men. 
Thou shalt protect them in Thy tabernacle from the contradiction of tongues. 
Blessed be the Lord, for He hath shewn His wonderful mercy to me in a fortified city. 
—Psalm xxx. 


BEAUTY and splendor were on every hand: 
Yet strangely crawled dark shadows down the lanes, 
Twisting across the fields, like dragon-shapes 
That smote the air with blackness, and devoured 
The life of light, and choked the smiling world 
Till it grew livid with a sudden age— 

The death of hope. 

O squandered happiness ; 
Vain dust of misery powdering life’s fresh flower ! 
The sky was holy, but the earth was not. 


Men ruled, but ruled in vain; since wretchedness 
Of soul and body, for the mass of men, 
Made them like dead leaves in an idle drift 
Around the plough of progress as-it drove 
Sharp through the glebe of modern days, to plant 
A civilized world. Ay; civilized—but not Christian! 


Civilization is a clarion voice 
Crying in the wilderness; a prophet-word 
Still unfulfilled. And lo, along the ways 
Crowded with nations, there arose a strife; 
Disturbance of men; tongues contradicting tongues ; 
Madness of noise, that scattered multitudes ; 
A trample of blind feet, beneath whose tread 
Truth’s bloom shrank withered; while incessant mouths 
Howled “ Progress! Change!’’—as though all moods of change 
Were fiats of truth eternal. 
"Mid the din 
Two pilgrims, faring forward, saw the light 
In a strong city, fortified, and moved 
Patiently thither. “ All your steps are vain,” 
Cried scoffers. ‘“ There is mercy in the world ; 
But chiefly mercy of man to man. For we 
Are good. We help our fellows, when we can. 
Our charity is enormous. Look at these 
Long rolls of rich subscriptions. We are good. 
"Tis true, God’s mercy plays a part in things; 
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But most is left to us; and we judge well. 
Stay with us in the field of endless war! 
Here only is health. Yon city fortified 

Yoy dream of—why, its ramparts are as dust. 
It gives no safety. One assaulting sweep 

Of our huge cohorts would annul its power— 
Crush it in atoms; make it meaningless.” 


The pilgrims listened; but onward still they moved. 
They passed the gates; they stood upon a hill 
Enclosed, but in that strong enclosure free! 

Though earth opposed, they held the key to heaven. 
On came the turbulent multitude in war, 

Dashing against the city’s walls; and swept 
Through all the streets, and robbed and burned and killed. 
The walls were strong: the gates were always open. 
And so the invader rioted, and was proud. 

But sudden, in seeming triumph, the enemy host 
Was stricken with death; and still the city stayed. 
Skyward the souls of its defenders rose, 

Returning soon in mist intangible 

That flashed with radiance of half-hidden swords ; 
And those who still assaulted—though they crept 
Into the inmost vantage-points, with craft, 

Fell, blasted namelessly by this veiled flash, 

Even as they shouted out, “ The place is ours!” 


So those two pilgrims dwelt there, fortified 
In that strong city men had thought so frail. 
They died, and lived again. Fiercest attack 
Was as a perfumed breeze to them, which drew 
Their souls still closer unto God. And there 
Beauty and splendor bloomed untouched. The stars 
Spoke to them, bidding them be of good cheer, 
Though hostile hordes rushed over them in blood. 
And still the prayers of all that people rose 
As incense mingled with music of their hearts. 
For Christ was with them: angels were their aid. 
What though the enemy used their open gates? 
The children of the citadel conquered all 
Their conquerors, smiting them with the pure light 
That shone in that strong city fortified. 


GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
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THE BURMANS AND BUDDHISM. 


THERE is hardly any country on the face of the globe more 
deeply interesting to civilized man in general, and to the man of 
culture in particular, than the land of his cradle, Asia. From 
the days of Pythagoras down to our own, men of light and 
leading have been casting wistful eyes on the teeming millions 
of that classical Land, and straining every nerve to gain an in- 
sight into their thoughts and fancies, their ways and manners, 
their systems of philosophy, their theological tenets—in a word, 
know something of how they “interpreted the riddle of life”— 
but all their endeavors were doomed to signal and dismal fail- 
ures. It is only within comparatively few years—namely, since 
the establishment of the Royal Asiatic Society, for investigating 
the history, antiquities, arts, sciences, and literature of Asia, by 
the eminent English Orientalist, Sir William Jones—that the 
golden key opening for us the rich treasures of learning lying 
hidden in the great, thinking world of Asia was extorted from 
the Brahmins by means of threats and entreaties, laudable bri- 
bery and corruption, on the part of the English, to whom we 
are indebted for the world of wonders they have. opened up for 
us. If all this be true of the enormous continent of Asia in 
general, it is eminently so of its sundry geographical and _ politi- 
cal divisions in particular. Of the latter, the kingdom of Burmah 
stands out in bold relief. What is Burmah? and where is it? are 
the first pertinent questions that suggest themselves to a rightly- 
thinking mind. Ere I answer them, however, it may be just 
as well for me to state that I have lingered among the scenes 
I am about to describe for ten long years. My quality of mis- 
sioner brought me into close contact with the people of the 
country. I have lived amongst them, mixed with them, and 
been almost one of them. Burmah, besides, lying as it does 
quite out of the beat of the ubiquitous globe-trotter, is almost a 
“terra incognita” in America. And what little some people 
might lay claim to know about it is not always of a reliable 
nature. 

Burmah was once a mighty empire, which, in course of time, 
political changes degraded into a kingdom, and within the last 
few years—namely, since 1885—its king was deposed and ban- 
ished to India, the country wholly annexed to the British crown, 
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and now it has sunk into a province governed by a chief com- 
missioner. 

Burmah is geographically wedged in between India and As- 
sam on one side, China, Siam, and Tonquin on the other, whilst 
its western and southern shores are respectively washed by the 
Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean. 

To the ancients Burmah was known under the high-sounding 
appellation of the “Golden Chersonese,” or “The Land of 
Gold.” Some geographical writers of modern times assert, in all 
seriousness, that Burmah is the “Ophir” so frequently men- 
tioned in the Old Testament; the same _ identical country 
whither Solomon’s ships, fitted out in the harbors of Edom, 
went, and brought back gold and precious stones! Their opin- 
ion rests chiefly on the authority of Josephus, who places Ophir 
in or near the country now geographically known as Burmah. 
Be this as it may, it is certain, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, that both gold and precious stones are found in Burmah 
to this day. The former is diffused through the soil in flakes or 
grains, and it is obtained by the simple process of washing it 
from the earth; the latter are found in great abundance over 
an area of a hundred square miles, in the northernmost part of 
the country, near a town called Momiet, about seventy miles 
south of the city of Bhamo, which borders with China. The 
world-renowned “Ruby Mines” of Burmah were lately leased 
to an English company, by the British government, for an enor- 
mous annual rental. 

The actual area of Burmah is estimated at 267,223 square 
miles, or twice the size of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, or, again, a little larger than France. The country 
is mountainous, forest-clad, intersected with a perfect network of 
creeks and rivers bearing in their bosoms the wealth of ,the na- 
tion; for, we must not forget to mention that the markets of 
Europe are supplied with rice mainly from Burmah. The coun- 
try, however, is but thinly populated, its inhabitants probably 
not exceeding 8,000,000. 

The ethnological subject of the inhabitants of the Burman 
Peninsula has always been a “vexata questio” among critics, 
and it may be said that the matter is still “sub judice.” For, 
while it would be wrong to call them a branch of the Aryan 
family, it would not be correct to say that they are down-right 
Mongolians. Perhaps they belong to the “Seriform stock” of 
the Altaic Mongolidez. As a nation the Burmese are fine, well- 
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made persons, with skins shading from deep brown to nearly 
white. Their hair is jet black, the face broad and the nose 
somewhat flat. 

Their dress is simple. The men wear round the waist a 
piece of silk or cotton cloth called “putsoe.” It is girt round 
the body by a twist and a hitch of the cloth, without any belt. 
A white cotton jacket called “ engie” covers the waist ; shoes or 
sandals, the feet. A Burman allows his hair to grow long, which 
he ties in a knot on the top of his head. Round this knot he 
fastens a handkerchief of the brightest crimson or yellow silk. 

There is one thing which, like love or the measles, every 
man must go through once in his lifetime in Burmah, and that 
is “tattooing.” All the men are tattoed from the waist to the 
knee. The operation is trying and painful, productive of fever 
and irritation, but custom is inexorable. Opium is administered 
to deaden the pain. 

The women’s apparel is called “tamein.” It consists of 
three pieces of cloth of various patterns joined together; 7. ¢., 
the upper, the body, and the border. When these parts are 
stitched they form a cloth a yard and a half wide, and about 
two yards long. It reaches from beneath the arms down to the 
feet. They wrap it round their persons and secure the upper 
part by a hitch in the edge of the cloth. At the waist they 
give it another hitch and twist; but if these won’t do, they then 
tie it with a string or a scarf. From the waist to the feet the 
cloth hangs loose and open, which in walking causes the wearer 
to expose the better part of one limb. The Burmese are ex- 
ceedingly fond of loud, flashy colors, and on gala-days they will 
blaze out in all the glories of the rainbow. On these occasions 
they present a strikingly picturesque appearance. Over the 
“tamein’’ women wear a white calico jacket, closed in front, 
and shaped somewhat like a jersey. A turban of flowers forms 
the only covering of their heads, and sandals or slippers of 
their feet. When out walking they throw a gaudy silk handker- 
chief over their shoulders in a “negligé’’ manner. Their orna- 
ments consist of necklaces, earrings, bracelets, and rings. On 
festive occasions they will paint their eye-brows black, their 
lips red, and will cover their faces with a layer of yellow ochre, 
over which they apply the powder-puff. The lobes of a Burmese 
woman’s ears are bored with large holes, which will distend from 
half an inch to three-quarters of an inch in diameter. In these 
holes they insert round pieces of amber, or gold-leaf rolled up 
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into cylinders. The effect of these is to distend the lobes to 
disfiguration. 

Children go mostly arrayed in nature’s simplest charms, some- 
times heightened by the addition of a lonely string tied round 
the waist, to which a small, tinkling sleigh-bell is suspended in 
front, as an amulet to avert the noxious influence of the “evil 


eye. 

Burmese of both sexes, young and old, are inveterate smok- 
ers. They grow their own tobacco, and make it into cheroots 
six inches long and ome inch in diameter, and puff their merry 
lives away. Besides smoking they also chew the nut of the 
Areka palm-tree, sometimes called betel-nut, or “pan.” It is 
prepared thus: They take a green leaf of a certain species of 
pepper called “betel-leaf’’; on this they spread some moistened 
quick or slaked lime (chunam), obtained by calcinating shells, 
and after putting in the same leaf a few scrapings of the “ betel- 
nut,” a morsel of “cutch,” a pinch of tobacco, and sometimes a 
clover, wrap it all up carefully, put it in the mouth, and chew it 
the live-long day. This preparation is so burning that it deadens 
the sense of taste for a while, abrades the skin of the mouth, 
and causes giddiness in persons not used to it. 

The national drink is pure spring-water. The food is plain 
boiled rice, which they eat with what is known in Asia as 
“curry.” This is a sort of stew made of vegetables, fish, flesh 
or fowl, highly flavored, richly spiced, and so very pungent that 
it causes one to weep hot tears without compunction. But what 
a Burman considers the daintiest of bits is a preparation known 
as “ Nga-pee,”” or pounded fish. The fish is first allowed to de- 
compose by being buried under ground in an earthen vessel. 
When fairly putrescent it is pounded in a mortar, and used by 
the Burmese as a great delicacy, though no refined nostrils can 
stand its suffocating smell. ‘“ Nga-pee’’ must not be confounded 
with “ Balachong,” or “shrimp-paste,” of the Malay Straits. The 
former is rank filth, the latter an esteemed appetizer. The Bur- 
mans eat twice a day. They breakfast at eight o'clock in the 
morning, and dine at five in the evening. They eat sitting cross- 
legged on the ground, and help themselves with their fingers. 
They never drink during meals, but when through, first rinse 
their mouths, and then take a long draught of water. 

Their bed is a mat spread on the hard mud floor, whereon 
they sleep wrapped in a sheet or blanket, like so many mum- 
mies. The houses are built on piles six or seven feet from the 
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ground. The poor cover the sides, divide the rooms and make 
the floors with bamboo matting, and thatch them with grass or 
leaves of the water-palm. The fire-place is a movable square 
box, about six inches deep, filled with earth kneaded into 
mud. 

Unlike the Hindoos, their neighbors, the Burmans have no 
caste system; and, like the Americans, they admit of no social 
distinction, one man among them being as good as another. 
Wealth may confer influence on its possessor, as it does amongst 
us, but it will not raise him higher in social position. 

In Hindostan women are confined within the recesses of their 
zenanas. In Burmah they are as free and unfettered as their 
more enlightened and refined sisters in Europe or in America. 
Their education, however, is wofully neglected, hardly any one of 
them being able to read or write. Since the annexation of the 
country by the English a new era has been inaugurated, and the 
school-master is now as much abroad in Burmah as anywhere 
else. 

If we measure Burmese morality by our own standard we 
shall decidedly call it “low.” Polygamy, though sanctioned by 
law, is repudiated by custom and practice. The only reason for 
this seems to be, that a plurality of wives is too expensive a 
luxury for people in general to indulge in, only a few of the 
wealthy class availing themselves of the concession. But even 
then, public opinion looks upon it as not the correct thing to 
do. Marrying and giving in marriage are the simplest imagina- 
ble things in Burmah. Sometimes the fact of a man and a 
woman “eating rice out of the same dish together”’ makes them 
man and wife. Sometimes two persons of different sexes appear 
before a few village elders; one of these ties them up with a 
string and the marriage rite is over. At other times a mutual 
agreement of living together as man and wife renders them such 
in the eyes of the law. More frequently, however, especially in 
the case of young people, the young man first ascertains the in- 
tentions of the parents of the young woman he wishes to marry, 
through an elder. If he is accepted, all he has to do is simply 
to carry “all his worldly goods” to the girl’s house and take 
possession of her. This, however, is not without exception. In 
the case of well-to-do-people, for instance, the marriage ceremo- 
nies are oftentimes conducted with great pomp and solemnity, 
and an extravagance and pageant truly Oriental. To break a 
Marriage is as easy as to make it. In case of ill-treatment, or 
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of “any other reason whatsoever,” be it real or fanciful, a 
woman can have a marriage dissolved by going before a few vil- 
lage elders, and she is free to marry again. In fact, marriage in 
Burmah seems to be a temporary arrangement, only binding dur- 
ing the will of the parties. 

It may interest some of my readers to know that the poor, 
benighted Burmans are minus the luxury of civilization called 
kissing. They have not even a word in their language to ex- 
press such a form of salutation. The nearest approach to any- 
thing of the kind is “sniffing,” or “smelling” another’s cheeks. 
Thus, a fond mother will cover her baby’s face with “sniffs”; that 
is how she shows her fondness for him. Friends “smell” one 
another’s cheeks, and that’s the sum-total of their bliss! 

The manner of disposing of the dead in Burmah requires a 
passing notice, as there is nothing so distinctive of their charac- 
ter as the way in which they conduct their funerals. Like the 
majority of Asiatic nations, the Burmans burn the bodies and 
bury the ashes. No sooner is the soul out of the body than 
the corpse is washed and wrapped in a white cloth. A gold or 
silver coin is inserted in the mouth to pay the “ferry-toll”; after 
which friends and neighbors make their visits. The day on 
which the body is carried to the place of cremation is a gala- 
day, a day of great rejoicing for the whole village or neighbor- 
hood. A Burmese funeral procession partakes more of the nature 
of a triumphal march than of a funeral train. As the procession 
is formed, starts and advances, shots are fired, sky-rockets dis- 
charged, shouts of joy uttered, and jokes cracked. Bands are 
engaged to play their merriest tunes, the bier-bearers and the 
young men who are to relieve them dance their wildest dances, 
singing their gayest ditties in their jolliest moods. No tears are 
shed, no shrieks of wild despair heard, no sad faces worn, no 
sighs heaved. I have witnessed this unseasonable display of 
mirth times out of number, without ever being able to account 
for it in a satisfactory manner. I know that the Burmese, like 
the majority of our modern philosophers, hold a pessimistic view 
of life, and it may be that, like the people in Herodotus, they 
look upon the day of their death as better than the day of their 
birth. A better and a holier man than them all, in the depth 
of misery, in the bitterness of his heart, was betrayed into curs- 
ing the day wherein he was born (Job ii.) Sir Edwin Arnold, 
in the March number of Scribner's, quotes Mr. Chamberlain’s 

*words anent the stoicism with which Buddhists in general meet 
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their death, by attributing it to their benignant and _ hope- 
ful creed, which promises rest to all at last. Further on 
we shall see what sort of a “rest’’ Buddhism holds out to its 
votaries. 

Arrived at the place of cremation, the corpse is laid on the 
funeral pyre built of logs, and after some more fire-wood has 
been heaped upon it, each of the nearest relatives apply a light 
to it, and the process of cremation begins. When the body is 
entirely reduced to ashes these are gathered in an earthen ves- 
sel (urn), and buried in a grave. 

The little we have said about Burmah and the Burmans must 
be viewed in the light of an introduction to what is yet to fol- 
low, and which is the main object of this article, namely, a short 
account of their religion—the Buddhist Religion. The tendency 
of the age; the burning question of the hour; that which agi- 
tates the minds of millions, and convulses the structures of king- 
doms, is whether man, singly and collectively, must be a Chris- 
tian or an Atheist; whether he is to worship God, or self, as pre- 
sented to us by the Comtist “Religion of Humanity,” a thinly 
disguised Buddhism. Modern philosophers have gone so far as 
to assure us, with how much truth I will not undertake to say, 
that in the struggle for existence among the countless religious 
creeds of the day, two only will survive the crack of doom, and 
will eventually contend for supremacy; these are the Catholic 
Church and the Buddhist system. The Catholics outnumber, by 
many millions, all other religious denominations put together ; 
while the Buddhists form the largest non-Christian and atheistic 
body in the world—its adherents being estimated at four hun- 
dred millions—namely, more than one-third of the human race. 
Buddhism is the religion of Tibet, China, Japan, Ceylon, Siam, 
and Burmah. But in Tibet it has been corrupted into Lamaism ; 
in China it has been mixed up with Confucianism and Laotse- 
ism or Taouism, in Japan with Shintoism and split up into thirty- 
five different sects, and in Ceylon with Hindooism, Burmah 
being the only country where it has been preserved in all its 
primitive purity. It was first introduced into the country in the 
fifth century of the Christian era, about A.D. 4091, and from 
that day to this it has continued the same, presenting the beau- 
tiful and rare spectacle of a religion undivided by either schism 
or sect. The knowledge of this religion was shrouded in mys- 
tery till the year 1828, when the British Resident at the court 
of Nepaul, a Buddhist state in Upper India, came across a San-’ 
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scrit manuscript which proved to be a valuable treatise on Bud- 
dhism. Copies of it were forthwith sent to London and Paris, 
and done into English and French. Since that time there has 
been going on a steady transfusion of new wine into old bottles; 
“Eastern” thought has been made to assume the garb of 
“Western ” knowledge. 

But in spite of the flood of light that modern researches and 
modern travellers have thrown on this so-called future religion of 
the world, people still continue to hold most fantastic and dis- 
torted ideas concerning it. They still persist in calling it a 
Religion ; though the sense in which we understand such a word 
does not justify the application in the present instance. We 
may call it a System of Philosophy, or an Ethical System, or 
Atheism, but nothing better. Persons ignorant of what they 
assert are still applying the odious appellation of idols to the 
numerous statues crowding the precincts of a Buddhist temple, 
while they nickname the large central one of Buddha, Gaudama, 
a God—when any one with the least knowledge of Buddhism 
knows that the Burmese worship no idols, adore no God. Are 
we, then, to consider them as Atheists? Well “distinguo,” inas- 
much as Atheism is made to imply a distinct denial of God, 
they are not atheists; inasmuch as the same term is used for a 
non-recognition of a Supreme Being, they are. In our own col- 
lege-days, and I have every reason to believe that it is the same 
now, our philosophical and theological professors impressed it 
upon us with all the solemn importance of superior intelligence, 
that an Atheist was a non-such, an utter impossibility. With all 
due deference to their dictum, I beg to be allowed to state that 
the fact is now no longer controvertible, lying as it does even 
beyond the possibility of doubt. It is a matter of stern, though 
regrettable, reality, that not only are there individual Atheists in 
the flesh, but whole nations of them. Nay, more: that the 
greater part of the human race, albeit not the most refined, nor 
the most cultured, profess, if not positively at least negatively, 
rank Atheism. That four hundred millions of human beings, not 
only worship no God, but have not even a name for Him. I will 
go even further and say, though I shudder in saying it, that the 
Shintoists and Shamaists of Japan, the Confucianists and Taou- 
ists of China, and the christianizing Lamaists of Tibet, are all 
rank Atheists theoretically and practically, as I have found out 
by actual intercourse with them in Indo-China. If such be the 
case, as it undoubtedly is, the number of Atheists in the world 
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is surprisingly and alarmingly great.* Instead, therefore, of blink- 
ing the question or flatly denying the fact, we should find reme- 
dial measures for its suppression, or at least diminution. But to 
return. 

When I was in Burmah a friend of mine wrote asking me 
to send him one of the “Praying-Wheels” used by the Bur- 
mans to pray with. Who has not heard of the Buddhist “ Pray- 
ing-Wheels,” and not implicitly believed in them? Yet their ex- 
istence is as fabulous as that of the Lotophagi in Homer. 
People still labor under the delusive impression acquired in 
books, that the Buddhists have a vicarious and convenient way 
of praying—that is to say, they pray by machinery; they put 
their petitions into a wheel and unroll them by the length. So 
far from Burmans praying, as it were, by the mile, they never 
pray at all. Prayer presupposes a belief in the existence of a 
God. We have already seen that Burmans have no God to pray 
to for blessings and help, and by consequence no prayer. 


ADALBERT AMANDOLINE, O.S.B. 


* This is the opinion of the writer, which is not in agreement with that of many other 
competent witnesses and judges, and cannot be received as decisive. —EDITOR. 
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CAMBRIDGE in the Long Vacation, and chilled by an autum- 
nal August, was dejected by comparison with Oxford in June, 
and in festival for Commemoration. However, I had seen Cam- 
bridge otherwise, in a far-away May, when the Backs, as they un- 
beautifully call the college meadows, were white and golden with 
the riches of the buttercup and the drift of the little daisies. 
Very charming it was then, the trees having their first tender 
veil of green, and the river running brown under its bridges: 
and if the sun was hot, was there not coolness in chapel and 
cloister? And a group of Newnham girls, in virginal white, 
sashed with yellow, and slim when all the rest of the feminine 
world was dress-improved, looked like the very spirits of the 
spring. 

Cambridge lies north-easterly, and on the borders of the fen- 
country. Very beautiful and strange are the fens, like a little 
bit of Holland set down amid British soil. They stretch away 
illimitably, giving a wide sky; a wet and wild sunset, with long 
sheets of orange and yellow, I saw reproduced in the watery 
earth. There are dikes and gates, and little ribbons of sluggish 
streams, wandering away whither they will and stealing under 
little bridges, like the pictures on a willow-pattern plate. The red 
and white cattle go home along solid causeways, in great relief 
against the empty sky. The March flowers are yellow and pur- 
ple, and the coarse grasses silver-green. It has a pathetic beauty 
of loneliness, and the wind-mills, waving their ghostly arms, 
are the only high-lights in the picture. I am in love with 
wind-mills, which here in Ireland one never sees outside a 
picture. 

Cambridge seems less of a university and more of a town than 
Oxford. It has no such memorable street as “The High” at 
Oxford, and King’s Parade and Trumpington Street are far less 
worthy settings for their jewels. The streams of running water 
beside the pathways in all the streets are a unique thing. They 
come from Hobson’s Conduit, which was built by the gentleman 
whose peremptoriness gave rise to the phrase “ Hobson’s choice.” 
At his livery-stable the horses were hired out each in turn, and 
none could choose for himself; hence the phrase. He died in 
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1631, but his conduit and his “choice” remain to perpetuate 
him. : 

Cambridge was a centre of learning long before college-build- 
ing began there. Priories and convents foregathered on this 
wide plain, and flourished much. Peterhouse is the oldest col- 
lege; it was built in 1284 by Hugh de Balsham, Bishop of Ely. 
It has a window in the chapel copied from Rubens’s Cruci- 
fixion. But there is so much new work, or at least post- 
Reformation work, mixed up with the old building that Peter- 
house has little of the dim radiance of the early foundations at 
Oxford. 

The great thing at Cambridge is, of course, King’s College 
Chapel. The founder of King’s was the meek and saintly Henry 
VI., not blustering Harry the Eighth, whose initials with Anne 
Boleyn’s are scrolled through love-knots on the great screen of 
the chapel. Eton and King’s College were the foundations of 
Henry VI., and the aristocratic young gentlemen of Eton, the 
wearers of perpetual top-hats and cut-away jackets, come here 
for their university training, so that King’s is the most aristo- 
cratic of all the colleges. At each angle of the chapel springs a 
lofty octagonal tower, with the great windows between; along 
the sides are eleven buttresses in four stages, ending eleven feet 
above the roof in slender pinnacles. Between the lower but- 
tresses are little chapelries. Outside it is all very massive and 
stately, but within is the great beauty. The chapel is 316 feet 
long, and the sides of it are one flame of stained glass after an- 
other, the twenty-six great windows being just separated by 
slender lines of delicate stone-work. The fan-tracery of the roof, 
which springs unsupported by a single pillar, is fine and ex- 
quisite: one gets an idea of its poising when one is told that 
each keystone, alternately the Tudor rose and the Beaufort 
portcullis, at the centre of the fans, weighs a ton. 

The chapel is divided not quite midway by a splendid oak 
screen and organ-gallery. This belongs to the date of Holbein’s 
Harry, for he finished what Henry VI. had begun and labored 
at till the Wars of the Roses came tumbling about his gentle 
and ill-fated head. Henry VII., too, carried on the work of 
building in between, and gave the chapel, no doubt, that stamp 
of his which makes it an edition in great of his chapel in West- 
minster Abbey. The floor is paved in black and white marble ; 
the stalls are richly carved in splendid dark oak. Altogether it 
is a great temple, and its perpendicular Gothic makes one more 
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than ever out of love with the pagan style of church-building 
which followed the Reformation. 

The time to see King’s would be, I imagine, at dawn or at 
sunset, when half the place would be glory and half rich shadow. 
I have been there at Even-song in winter, when the candles 
shed a little light around themselves, making one realize how vast 
the place was. It had the glamour of university life then, with 
the choristers in their white robes, and all the other picturesque 
things. On an August Sunday it lacked somewhat with its au- 
dience of mainly townsfolk, but the choir was still there and the 
singing curiously beautiful. I forget whose the anthem was—I 
think it was Spohr’s—but it thrilled one through and through. 
First the bass began in deep organ tones, solemn and slow, his 
recitative. 

“Come up hither,” he sang, “and I will show thee what shall 
be hereafter.” Then the tenor, light and clear and sweet, chant- 
ing the vision of John in Patmos: “And lo! a throne was set 
in Heaven, and on the throne One stood. And a rainbow was 
round about the throne, and the elders knelt before the throne, 
clad in white raiment, and on their heads‘ were crowns of gold. 
And from the throne came thunderings and lightnings, and 
voices crying by day and night.” “Holy, Holy, Holy!” rings 
out tenor and choir in a great flood of majestic voices, “ Lord 
God of Hosts, God Almighty, who wast, and who art, and art 
yet to come.” Then, after all that triumph, a boy’s voice, shrill 
and sweet and penetrating, soars like the voice of a bird, but full 
of mournfulness: “ Behold the Lamb that was slain.” There was 
a long pause after the young voice had died away, and then the 
tenor took up his song of consolation: ‘Weep no more: Be- 
hold He that died is arisen, and hath conquered death and hell.” 
And once more the bass in recitative: ‘And the elders fell down 
before the Lamb, with their harps and golden urns bearing 
odors, singing this song of praise.” “ All glory to the Lamb,” 
sing all the voices in unison, “that died, and is exalted at God’s 
right hand. To Him is blessing and wisdom, and honor and 
praise for ever.” 

The Protestant Church, or at least a section of it, has begun 
to be wise in its generation. It has come to recognize the value 
of symbol and music, and color and light—the things it had re- 
jected with more precious things. The choral services are a 
part of the latter-day Renaissance, whose star certainly arose in 
Rome. Canon Scott, the Catholic priest who was watching 
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proudly over the completion of his great church, which dominates 
Cambridge from its position near the railway station, had 
something to say apropos of this. An Anglican parson, kindly- 
natured, coming to see the church, said to him: “Ah! you are 
thirty years too late. When I was a boy here, if you had 
opened such a church you would have drawn all Cambridge.” 
This cathedral church is the munificent gift of Mrs. Lyne- 
Stephens, of Brandon in Norfolk, a great benefactress of the 
church. 

King’s College does not draw all the suffrages of choral- 
service-goers, however. Jesus Chapel, if anything, has the pre- 
ference. Jesus College is one of the smaller colleges of Cam- 
bridge, and one of the most beautiful. It was the old nunnery 
of St. Rhadegund, the patron saint of Cambridge, and, quaint 
and old-world and retired, it still suggests the nunnery. Bishop 
Alcock of Ely converted it into a college, the convent having 
decayed in 1497. His punning device, a cock on a globe, occurs 
frequently through the college. It is remote and quiet, at the 
edge of the town, and is quite unique in its beautiful ivy- 
covered court, which -faces the meadows. The ivy is the thickest 
and glossiest imaginable, and is populated by myriads of birds. 
The windows look out of it like kindly eyes: they are pretty 
windows, with little pointed arches. 

The chapel is the nuns’ old chapel, though of course much 
altered. Alcock docked it of its proportions by pulling down 
the side chapels and aisles. Less magnificent than King’s, it is 
in some respects more interesting. It has most beautiful lancet 
windows in the chancel, tapering in a fine slender point, and 
faced on the opposite side by a double piscina and graduated 
sedilia. It was restored in the forties quite well and worthily, 
but the glass of that age of darkness looks vulgar and trumpery 
by comparison with the Burne-Jones’ windows in the north 
transept. In the south transept is the tomb of one of the nuns, 
with the inscription “Moribus ornata, jacet hic bona Berta 
Rosata.” Jesus has charming old cloisters, quiet and green like 
all college cloisters. 

Trinity is the largest of Cambridge colleges, and appeals to 
one by its measurements as Christ Church does at Oxford. The 
great court of Trinity has an area of over seventy-nine thousand 
feet. Bluebeard Harry gathered up the endowments of several 
small foundations and flung them into this great one. With 
his crown and his sceptre he straddles over the great gateway. 
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There are five courts in Trinity, but Chapel Hall and Master’s 
Lodge are all in the great court. The library with its pillared 
piazza beneath is in Neville’s Court, on the river-side of the 
college. 

Trinity Chapel is painted all over walls and ceiling with pre- 
Raphaelite saints and angels, the work of Mr. Henry Holiday, 
the well-known Home-Rule artist. There is not a bit of bare 
wall in it. The library was built by Sir Christopher Wren, and 
has the Protestant coldness which one associates with his work. 
It is too high and too light, for all its curious allegorical stained 
window designed by Cipriani, who decorated the Dublin Rotun- 
da Chapel for Dr. Morse more than a century ago. It is paved 
in black and white marble, and all down its length are ghostly 
white busts. It is the very antipodes of Merton Library in Ox- 
ford, which in its dimness and richness seems to me an ideal 
college library. On the stairway we saw a bronze bust of 
Frank Balfour, our chief secretary’s brother, a man of great 
mind and heart, and what a Roman would call “ civic virtue.” 
“Ah!” sigh the English Home-Rulers, “if he had lived Arthur 
would not have been running amuck in Ireland as he is doing 


now.” The bronze face was curiously like the dilettante face we 
know in cartoons, with none of its superciliousness and an added 
nobility. 


Trinity Hall is the most beautiful of Trinity buildings, and 
under a curtain it has Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Duke of Gloucester 
as a boy, a perennial glory of youth and grace. The Hall satis- 
fies one’s ideal of what is proper to a university, with its oriel 
windows with painted shields let in, and around the walls the 
coats-of-arms of dead masters and fellows. The roof, of open 
wood-work descending in little stalactites and pinnacles, is brown 
and gold, and one enters under a fine screen and music-gallery 
of carved oak. 

John’s, hard by Trinity, strikes one with a great sense of 
richness. It is of a deep red color, and has a most beautifully 
decorated gateway. Lady Margaret Beaufort built St. John’s as 
well as Christ’s College, so her rosé and portcullis are in evi- 
dence in Cambridge, as is also her pretty device of a daisy. 
After wedding three husbands and becoming the mother of a 
king of England, she ended her days in a convent. Her picture, 
in her nun’s robes, is an the staircase of the master’s lodge at 
John’s, and again in the master’s lodge at Christ’s, where for a 
time she resided. She left the latter college some of her plate, 
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including two beautiful silver salt-cellars and a set of apostle 
spoons. . 

John’s has three courts, and is next in size to Trinity. The 
second court, also the most beautiful, was built by Margaret, 
Countess of Shrewsbury; so it will be seen that women had a 
large share in the glory of this college. The chapel has been 
restored by Sir Gilbert Scott, and is not out of harmony. The 
library is long, with great windows, and has many precious manu- 
scripts. These are snugly stored away behind sliding panels, 
with a cunning which highly pleased George Eliot when she 
sojourned here. My guide and hostess, who was the widow of a 
master of John’s, could pass everywhere, so we saw the kitchens 
with their apparatus for cooking the meals of giants, and pene- 
trated to the master’s lodge, a beautiful house in a green garden 
all to itself, with polished dark floors and stately old-world fur- 
niture, and oriel windows through whose mosaics of color the 
sun sent sharp flames. Everywhere was wood-panelling, and 
carved mantel-pieces, and the other beautiful things belonging to 
a nation and a place which has long enjoyed leisure and pros- 
perity. 

I saw Milton’s mulberry-tree at Christ’s, all built around with 
sheet-lead to prop its age, and I ate some of the wine-red 
fruit. I took tea in the combination-room at Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, which was built by Sir Philip Sidney’s aunt, and strolled 
afterwards in the green and ancient Fellows’ Garden. At Gon- 
ville and Caius I went through the Gate of Humility, the Gate 
of Wisdom, and the Gate of Virtue, all leading up to the Gate 
of Honor, by which sententious little bit of allegory Dr. John 
Caius, a London physician, and a Cambridge college-builder and 
master of the seventeenth century, strove to inculcate a lesson in 
the mind of the undergraduate. At Clare College I penetrated 
to the rooms of an absent undergraduate, inspected his photo- 
graphs, and admired the contents of his pipe-rack. Happy under- 
graduate, to possess that cushioned window-seat overlooking the 
fair prospect of bridge and river and garden! 

Queen’s College, the foundation of Margaret of Anjou fol- 
lowed by Elizabeth Woodville, boasts a cloister as well as Jesus. 
Erasmus abode here when he visited England at the invitation 
of Blessed John Fisher. 

Magdalen College I did not inspect, though there is to be 
seen the manuscripts of Pepys’ Diary, in which he chattered to 
himself of things and persons in three thousand pages of short- 
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hand. Also there is a little book in which he took down from 
Charles the Second’s own lips the account of his escape after 
the battle of Worcester. Sir Peter Lely’s picture of the diarist 
hangs in the combination-room of Magdalen, and one by 
Kneller in the master’s lodge. Altogether, I’m sorry I didn’t 
see Magdalen, for good Mr. Pepys’ sake. 

Emmanuel College is puritanical and unlovely. Dorothy Os- 
borne’s Sir William Temple was a student there. Downing has 
nothing to show. Selwyn, the Church of England college by 
excellence, is too new to have much interest, though for the 
sake of its master, Arthur Lyttleton, Lady Frederick Cavendish’s 
brother, and a most generous Home-Ruler, one gives a kindly 
thought to it. 

Home Rule is bad form in Cambridge, just as Catholicism 
is, and perhaps for the same reason. For the forty-four 
Home-Rule dons of Oxford, Cambridge gives us a beggarly ac- 
count of a dozen or so, and the religion of Cambridge, when it 
is not materialistic, is the less lovely kind of Protestantism. 

Contrariwise, Cambridge has been far more generous to the 
cause of the education of women than the sister university. I 
suppose when mathematical Cambridge does move it is to Radi- 
calism, a levelling movement which has little poetry. Newnham 
College, when I saw it in my dead and gone May—it was the 
old portion, of which Miss Gladstone is principal, I then saw— 
was steeped in sunshine, and the girls were lying on the grass- 
plots with their books, and one or two were sculling a boat on 
the river. I have the brightest recollections of it, with its floors 
scrubbed as clean as a convent’s, and its dainty rooms as spot- 
less as a convent cell, though with belongings far more varied 
and numerous. I visited Clough Hall, the bigger building 
across the road, in August, and drank tea with Miss Clough, the 
principal, the sister of Arthur Hugh Clough. It was less cheer- 
ful in a rainy August evening, and being vacation-time the little 
rooms were less pretty, but there was still plenty left to show 
the bias of the occupant. The rooms have all pretty corner- 
windows, the architect having known the charm of irregularity. 
The furniture has a monotony of prettiness, an art-square on 
the polished floor, a bureau with brass handles, a writing-table, 
an easy-chair, and art-muslin on the windows. I saw scarcely 
any more original departure. The girls here are mostly limited 
to one room, but the sleeping and dressing accommodations are 
tucked away so cunningly behind curtains that no one could de- 
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tect their presence. The hall, with its long windows from floor 
to ceiling, is a fine room, and the table onthe raised dais had 
all the magazines of the time lying upon it. This room can be 
added to on occasion by the help of folding-doors, which must 
make it a stately stretch indeed; but it is only magnified for 
great occasions—when there is a Greek play, for example. 

The library is a charming room, with deep bay-windows em- 
bowered in roses and creepers. The books, which have gathered 
so as to need an auxiliary book-room, have a more than ordi- 
nary interest. Here is Ruskin, the complete set of him, bound 
in purple morocco and given by himself; Darwin’s books are 
here, given by his son and biographer, who lives out on the ris- 
ing road which leads to Girton, and one or two insignificant 
places as well, perhaps. Mrs. Green, the widow of John Richard 
Green of Oxford, who herself ambitioned a few years ago to be 
principal of Girton, has given her husband’s books. She is an 
Irishwoman, and the actual principal, Miss Walsh, is Irish at least 
by name. Richmond’s portraits of Miss Clough and Miss Glad- 
stone adorn the wall, as well as Mrs. Henry Sidgwick by Shan- 
non, which was in the New Gallery of 1889. Drawings given by 
Mr. Ruskin hang on the library walls, and on those of the hall. 

What one has written of Newnham may be applied to Girton. 
The older college is the biggest, and is of quite imposing dimen- 
sions. Without it is all of red brick, and within it is, perhaps, 
brighter in tone than Newnham. And the students have their 
little sets of rooms, and are not restricted to one. One drives 
to Girton through an open country with corn-fields whitening, and 
ragged hedges to remind my untravelled heart of Ireland. 

Very delightful it must be for the Board School teacher and 
others who come in the long vacation, under the university 
extension scheme, to pitch their tents a little while by those 
pleasant waters. Like those happier ones who were here in “the 
sweet o’ the year,” they have their teas and their.tennis, their 
reading in shady green nooks, and their impromptu concerts, 
with lectures on many subjects, and excursions about the fen- 
country, and “across the salt marshes” to pleasant Ely. Parties 
of them went out boating on the river that slips through such 
green places, past Clare and King’s and Trinity, and under the 
beautiful old bridge of John’s, and the covered bridge which 
they call the Bridge of Sighs. Dear and delicious are those col- 
lege gardens, with turf which has been growing velvety and 
trees which have gathered birds and blossoms through centuries. 
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Imagine the overworked young teachers who come here from 
the Black Country and such places, and the precious little pause 
of rest and air it must mean to them! And then to live in 
those pure little rooms, full of sunshine and cool air, and bright 
with pretty things! The visit must be a notable thing to such 
visitors. 
“ A little city far away, 

A churlish sky, a sluggish stream, 

Tall clustering trees and gardens fair, 

Dark birds that circle in the air, 

Gray towers and fanes: on either hand 

Stretches of wind-swept meadow-land.” 


This was Cambridge in “the Long,” as poor Miss Amy Levy, 
who was a Newnham graduate, describes it. My memory of it 
has a certain pensiveness that fits in with the picture. The place 
needs the overflowing life and youth which returns in October, 
to balance all that age which tells us how much more enduring 
are the things built by man’s hands than he, the builder. Full 
of poetry is a university town and the life there. One delights 
in the old ceremonial and stateliness, which never go out of date, 
as much as in the beautiful inanimate things which were raised 
to the glory of God, and for the advancement of learning, by 
hands long crumbled to dust. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE. 
Iv. 
A FEW MORE WORDS ON MIRACLES. 


THE two articles of Father Hughes on the miracles of St. 
Francis Xavier, which were a continuation of the discussion con- 
tained in the first three articles of the present series, entitled 
“Warfare of Science,” have done ample justice to that topic. 

In closing the series, I wish to add a few words on the gen- 
eral spirit and method of the polemics of different classes of 
writers against the common belief of Catholics in the reality and 
supernatural character of certain facts and phenomena recorded 
in the ancient and modern annals of the church. 

I make no special reference to the scientific articles of Dr. 
White, and what I have to say applies, more or less, not only 
to writers who represent the warfare waged in the name of sci- 
ence against supernatural religion, but also to those who contend 
in the interest of their own form of religion, with a full recogni- 
tion of the supernatural character of Christianity, against specific 
Catholicism. 

All alike, those who make a clean sweep of everything super- 
natural and miraculous, and those others who restrict their denial 
to the supernatural and miraculous in the Catholic Church, are 
open to the charge that their spirit and method are unscientific. 
They are false to those fundamental principles and laws of logic 
on which all philosophy is founded. False to the laws of obser- 
vation and induction on which the physical sciences are based. 
False to the rules of evidence by which trustworthy history is 
constructed. 

The thorough-going and consistent rationalists and agnostics 
assume the impossibility of supernatural religion. They start 
from this position as an @ priori postulate. Their method is 
sceptical. Their judgment of the miraculous and other momen- 
tous facts on which revealed religion, from Adam to Moses, from 
Moses to Christ, from Christ to the present moment, rests, is not 
a calm, impartial, judicial summary of the results of historical 
research and philosophical investigation, an induction, according 
to logical principles, from the evidence furnished by the universal 
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mass of the facts in the case. It is nothing but a sceptical and 
destructive criticism, in which all the materials for sound and 
solid science are ingeniously manipuiated to establish a foregone 
conclusion. 

Scriptural and ecclesiastical miracles are treated in precisely 
the same way, by this class of writers. 

Another class proceed in a Catholic spirit and by a Catholic 
method, in their historical and argumentative treatment of the 
documents and events of the revealed religion of the patriarchs, 
Moses and Christ, until they reach the period when, according 
to them, Catholicism has its beginning and goes on in its develop- 
ment. Here they make a sudden break, and adopt the spirit 
and method of those against whom they have been contending, 
not reflecting that the weapon which they throw is a boomerang 
sure to recoil with deadly force on themselves. 

The great mass of extraordinary phenomena and alleged facts 
which are more or less outside of the familiar and usual course 
of nature are of many and extremely various kinds. There are 
those which, although unusual and apparently marvellous, may be 
referred to purely natural causes operating according to laws of 
nature. Others may be regarded as the effect of natural causes 
working abnormally. It is at least difficult to draw an exact 
line between the domain of the natural and the border-land of 
the preternatural, and therefore in many cases it is doubtful on 
which side of the border certain extraordinary phenomena ought 
to be located. 

Again, there are many facts and phenomena which probably 
or certainly are preternatural, denoting a partial lifting of the 
veil between the sensible and the super-sensible world. Some of 
these influences coming in from the invisible world may be ap- 
parently or evidently from a good source. Others from an evil 
source. Often their quality is, at least for a time, doubtful. 
Above all, are strictly supernatural effects, produced by God 
through the instrumentality of his angelic or human ministers, or 
immediately by the exercise of divine power. These are mira- 
cles in the proper sense of the word. 

Of all the multitude of events having more or less the ap- 
pearance of the miraculous, or of a quality bordering on the 
supernatural, narrated in the works of respectable Catholic writers 
and obtaining a general acceptance as credible, the greater part, 
taken singly, cannot be submitted to the tests of an exact inves- 
tigation, in ordinary discussion and controversy. It is necessary 
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to select some in regard to which the evidence is~ accessible 
without great trouble, and to make these test-cases. The ques- 
tion about the general credibility of the marvellous narrations 
contained in ecclesiastical history and hagiography can then be 
easily discussed and decided on general principles like other his- 
torical questions. 

It is necessary to have some kind of intelligent view of the 
subject, which is too important a matter to be overlooked. Sup- 
pose one rejects altogether the allegation of Catholic authorities 
and the belief of the Catholic people, respecting the miraculous 
and supernatural character of a series of facts and phenomena at- 
tested by ecclesiastical history, from the days of the apostles to 
the present time. He must have some theory to account for 
the attestation, and the common belief of not only the simple 
faithful but the educated and learned as well. 

For instance, Ven. Bede relates that St. Gregory the Great 
wrote as follows to the Patriarch of Alexandria concerning St. 
Augustine, the first Archbishop of Canterbury: “News has just 
reached me of his well-being and wonderful deeds; so that either 
he, or those who were sent with him, have so shone out, by the 
gift of miracles among this people, that they seem to be like 
the Apostles in the signs they have wrought.” * 

One theory is that the Papal system is a colossal imposture 
in which charlatanism of every description has been practised for 
the deception and enslavement of the people. And in every case 
where preternatural influences and agencies are manifested, these 
are regarded as diabolical. 

This is a theory of fanatics, which could never find any cre- 
dence except in a dark age of the densest ignorance. But in a 
less extreme and offensive form, the imputation of conscious and 
dishonest craft and unscrupulousness is still very general in anti- 
Catholic polemics, as an heirloom from the past period of violent 
warfare against the Catholic religion. Hence, there is a distrust, 
a suspicion of testimony from Catholic sources. 

If the theory of conscious and voluntary imposture and prac- 
tising on the credulity and superstition of the multitude is found 
to be too crude and extravagant to be tenable, the rulers, 
teachers, and ecclesiastics of the church are themselves cred- 
ited with superstition and credulity. They are regarded as 
being first dupes in their own persons, before proceeding to 


* Vit. Aug., c. xxxix. See Conversion of the Franks and English, by Mrs. Hope, part 
iii. c. 1. 
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dupe the people. A great part of ecclesiastical history and 
biography is regarded as mythical and legendary, and Catholic 
hagiography as a record of hallucinations. The general igno- 
rance .and prejudice in regard to all things Catholic enable- 
writers and speakers to throw over them a mist, and to avoid 
meeting in direct argument the true issues in all important 
questions. Particularly, in the case of miraculous and _ supet- 
natural facts and phenomena, the Catholic statement and plea 
is not fairly and squarely met and discussed. Remote and 
dubious instances are the ones chosen for criticism, and the 
whole subject is treated in a hazy and superficial manner. The 
learned and carefully reasoned writings of Catholics are to a 
great extent ignored. The Agnostic tribe pursues this policy in 
a consistent and wholesale manner, toward those learned and 
able Protestants who unite their forces to ours in the defence of 
supernatural religion, the Bible, and Christianity, as well as 
toward Catholic apologists. It is the policy of putting in a plea 
in bar, and avoiding the discussion of facts and arguments, by a 
contemptuous assertion that supernatural religion is impossible, 
incredible, and unworthy of any examination of its evidences. 
All testimony to miracles and supernatural phenomena is ruled 
out by the plea in bar, the sceptical formula of Hume. 

Inconsistent supernaturalists, who undertake the vain labor of 
uniting a defence of Christianity with a rejection of Catholicism, 
adopt the same policy, as soon as they quit their constructive 
for their destructive work. The former class of opponents of 
the Catholic religion, and of religion in general, represent all re- 
ligion as the product of a long, dark age, on which the light of 
science is just beginning to dawn. All religions are classed to- 
gether, and priestcraft, imposture, superstition, credulity, fabulous 
tradition, ignorance, an uncontrolled play of childish imagination, 
hallucinations of extravagant mysticism, fanciful speculation about 
unreal and unknowable objects, make up the sum-total of what 
has passed for the supernatural in all times and countries. 
Hence, all those who in this period, blessed by the beginning of 
enlightenment, appear as Christian theologians, or even as ra- 
tional metaphysicians, are to be passed over with a smile of de- 
rision as unworthy of a hearing, and having nothing to propose 
but dreams belonging to a state of somnolence. 

For the latter class, the dark age is the medieval Christian 
period, Catholicism is the religion of a long night, coming after 
a brief day of light at the beginning of apostolic Christianity, 
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and followed by the dawn of the Reformation, brightening gradu- 
ally into the perfect day of evangelical truth and piety. There- 
fore, the advocates of the Catholic religion are children of dark- 
ness, credulity, and superstition. If they are supposed to -be too 
intelligent and clear-sighted to be dupes, they are credited with 
duplicity, and craft in the employment of all available means for 
preserving and increasing their spiritual domination over the sim- 
ple and ignorant multitude, taking advantage of their credulity. 
Even if some good intention of benefiting the people through 
the instrumentality of religion is conceded to them, they are 
nevertheless often accused of acting on the maxim that the end 
sanctifies the means, and that it is lawful to deceive the people 
for their own spiritual and moral good. 

It is impossible to seize and confine within definite limits the 
Proteus-shape of the common prejudice and misapprehension of 
the Catholic religion prevalent among both uneducated and edu- 
cated Protestants. We would fain hope that there is not much 
malice and wilful opposition to the truth in them, but there is a 
vast amount of ignorance. Father Hecker once said to one of 
our most distinguished literary men, a friend of his: “ You are 
ignorant, and you are ignorant of your ignorance.” 

It is certainly very trying to the feelings of an honorable 
man to hear the hierarchy and clergy of the church caiumniated 
as either ambitious and artful deceivers, or as benighted and 
credulous dupes of a superstition. However, this kind of abuse 
is really not worth minding. The general tone of opinion and 
sentiment toward the Catholic Church is gradually becoming 
more fair and liberal. The best scholars, theologians, and _histo- 
rians write in a more candid and amicable spirit, and in general 
the violence of the internecine polemics of a former time has 
been modified and assuaged, though there are not a few consid- 
erable exceptions. 

Without wasting indignation on those who wish to put us 
out of the pale of honorable warfare, I hope to be believed by 
all who are worthy of being invited to a friendly discussion, in 
repudiating all accusations or suspicions of intentional connivance 
at pious frauds on the part of the Catholic clergy. All kinds 
of forgeries, falsifications, impostures in respect to relics, mira- 
cles, visions, and revelations are grievous sins according to moral 
theology, and, of course, so also is sanction of the same by any 
kind of authority. The fathers and saints, the apostolic men 
and prelates, the pious priests and religious who have trans- 
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mitted the Catholic tradition were incapable of practising or 
sanctioning fraud. There have been impostors and charlatans, 
deceivers and dupes of hallucination; and men in authority of 
the greatest intelligence and honesty, as well as others who are 
not very wise and prudent, are liable to be deceived sometimes. 
There are many ways, however, of detecting frauds, and the 
laws of the church have always been very strict in regard to 
their perpetrators, the punishments also very severe, when eccle- 
siastical magistrates had the power of inflicting them. 

Tradition, as it is found in history, biography, and all other 
modes of transmission, undoubtedly has a considerable amount 
of the legendary, and much more of the unverifiable, mingled 
with its certainly or probably credible testimonies. But this is 
no evidence of wilful and systematic falsification, which cannot 
be ascribed to particular persons or classes, unless there is proof 
or reasonable presumption of dishonesty, as in the instances of 
Luitprand, Isidore, and similar forgers or mendacious writers, 
with whom the church is noways compromised. Ecclesiastical 
history is in general veracious and trustworthy. It is the busi- 
ness of historical criticism to relegate the false, the doubtful, the 
legendary elements to their proper place, and to set in clear and 
bold relief the true record of facts, which vindicates itself the 
more successfully, the more accurate are the tests applied ‘to it, 
and gains in credibility with the lapse of time and the extension 
of research. 

The Catholic spirit is not only abhorrent of all fraudulence 
and charlatanism in religion, but wholly averse from credulity. 
There is not that avidity for extraordinary experiences, super- 
natural manifestations, the marvellous and the miraculous, in 
saints and persons given to mystic contemplation which many 
suppose. These things have a very subordinate place given 
them by our great theologians and spiritual writers. All who 
seek to enter on the higher walks of spiritual life are especially 
cautioned not to seek after or even to desire extraordinary 
graces and communications, not to accept with facility what 
appears to be supernatural, and, above all, not to take pride in 
and make a display of it for their own vainglory. Those who 
have the direction and guidance either interior or exterior of 
persons who seem to have any supernatural gifts are extremely 
cautious in giving credence and sanction to their disclosures 
about apparitions, visions, revelations, ecstasies, and all such 
spiritual phenomena. In regard to external facts which have a 
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miraculous appearance, the ecclesiastical authorities are always 
slow and reserved in giving approbation even to a general and 
well-founded belief in their reality. 

The @ priori assumption that miracles are impossible and un- 
provable is unreasonable and utterly futile, if the existence of 
God is admitted. The only thing to be examined and con- 
sidered is the question of fact. Even an atheist, unless he is an 
absolute sceptic, and especially if he pretends to be scientific, is 
bound to admit the reality of facts and phenomena which are 
matters of observation and experience, and proved by sufficient 
testimony, no matter how extraordinary they may be. 

The miracles of Christ and the apostles are as well-attested 
as any historical facts whatever. The resurrection of our Lord 
gives irrefragable evidence of the reality of the order of super- 
natural events and divine revelations of which it is the culmina- 
tion, to say nothing of the independent evidence of the reality 
of the whole history of religion from the creation. And once 
admitting the reality of the supernatural and the miraculous in 
the history of religion, the continuance and succession of pheno- 
mena in later periods, similar to those of earlier epochs, is so 
probable that their reality is credible on the evidence which is 
accepted for historical facts which are wholly within the ordi- 
nary course of nature. 

The general belief of a great body of intelligent, educated, 
and honest Christians that there have been miracles in all subse- 
quent ages, as well as in the apostolic age, makes a sufficient 
presumption in their favor to furnish a motive for a careful and 
impartial examination of the evidence on which this belief rests. 
It is not a mere otiose acceptance of a pious tradition, the result 
of a tendency to passively accept whatever is narrated in re- 
ligious books, or reported by common hearsay testimony. Be- 
sides this common assent prevalent among the mass of the faith- 
ful, who may be supposed to be inclined by their mental and 
moral disposition to an easy credulity, there is the reasoned con- 
viction of the most intelligent and every way competent judges 
of the cause in question, who are either immediate witnesses of 
the facts, or who are cognizant of the testimony and evidence 
which are forthcoming as the ground for a reasonable convic- 
tion. 

It would require a volume, and a most interesting volume it 
would be, to present a series of the most extraordinary and best 
authenticated miraculous events narrated in ecclesiastical annals, 
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in all ages of thé Christian Church. There are many such in 
regard to which the evidence is accessible and capable dof being 
presented in a manner which is conclusive and unanswerable. 
In point of fact, this has been repeatedly done, to a certain 
extent, and in regard to a number of single instances, and this 
even by such an implacable enemy as Gibbon. 

I will point out a few of these, not with the intention of 
reproducing the testimony and the argument based upon it, but 
merely in illustration of my thesis, and to indicate a way by 
which honest inquirers may test its truth by further examina- 
tion. 

First, there is the continuous and regularly recurring miracle 
of the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius. This is a fact 
which has bid defiance to every attempt to deny its reality or 
to explain and account for it by any other than a supernatural 
cause. Besides several books in which this remarkable occur- 
rence is treated of, there is a series of articles on the subject 
by the late Bishop Lynch, a prelate eminent for his scientific 
attainments, in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, vols. xiii. and xiv., pp. 
2, 200, 391, 526, 772. 

The character and career of Joan of Arc fill a conspicuous 
place in the history of France. A library has been written 
about this noble heroine, and the historical documents are abun- 
dant. During the last scholastic year, Dr. O’Gorman gave a 
course of public lectures at the Catholic University of Washing- 
ton on the Maid of Orleans, in which these documents were 
exhaustively brought to bear upon his truly historical and elo- 
quent portraiture of the virgin warrior and deliverer of France. 
These lectures have not been published, but we hope that, with 
other historical essays of the same learned professor, they may 
be, at no distant date, given to the world. 

Joan of Arc is an insoluble conundrum on any hypothesis 
except one: that her mission was supernatural. 

Another signal case is the miraculous conversion of the Jew 
Alphonse Ratisbonne, an account of which may be found in an 
article entitled ‘“ Two Miraculous Conversions from Judaism,” 
in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, vol. xxxix., August, 1884. 

The miracles of Lourdes are narrated in the volumes pub- 
lished by M. Lasserre with abundance of the most trustworthy 
testimonies, and a select number of cases are proved in a con- 
clusive manner by Father Searle, who is an eminent scientist as 
well as a theologian, in an article entitled “Dr. Hammond on 
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Miracles,” in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, vol. ‘xxxiii., page 433 
et seg.* * 

The extreme and rigorous care and exactness of the pro- 
cesses of the Congregation of Rites in the examination of the 
proofs of miracles proposed in the causes of canonization 
brought before the Holy See, are well known and have been 
often described. All the miracles accepted by this congregation 
are proved by evidence which would be decisive in any case 
before any court in Christendom. 

In our own country, and in the city of Washington, we have 
within the last fifty years the miraculous cure of Mrs. Mat- 
tingly, whose disease was cancer in its last stage. All the cir- 
cumstances of this case are attested by medical testimony and 
the affidavits of most respectable witnesses, sworn to before a 
magistrate. Dr. Bellinger, president of the Medical Association 
of South Carolina, wrote a full account of this case, which he 
requested the association to examine and report upon; a task 
which they declined, probably because they were too scientific 
to take notice of a professed miracle. A carefully prepared his- 
tory of Mrs. Mattingly’s cure is contained in the Appendix to 
the complete works of Bishop England, published by Mr. 
Murphy, of Baltimore, in 1849. 

A popular writer + in one of our American magazines, in an 
article entitled “Our Roman Catholic Brethren,’ gave a fair 
account of the evidence in Mrs. Mattingly’s case, and gave his 
judgment on it, to the effect, that if it were attested by a still 
greater amount of evidence, and by the testimony of his own 
senses, he would sooner regard all this as an illusion than admit 
a miracle. 

Gibbon, after mentioning the testimonies to the fact of the 
confessors of Tipasa speaking after their tongues had been cut 
out at the roots, says of the witnesses: “They all lived within 
the compass of a century; and they all appeal to their personal 
knowledge, or the public notoriety, for the truth of a miracle, 
which was repeated in several instances, displayed on the great- 
est theatre of the world, and submitted, during a series of years, 
to the calm examination of the senses.” 

Then he adds, with a sneer worthy of Mephistopheles: “ The 


* The latest work on Lourdes is Docteur Boitssarie, Lourdes, Histoire Médicale. Paris: 
V. Lecoffre. ‘‘A History of the Sanctuary of Lourdes, comprising some three hundred cer- 
tificates of Miraculous Cures,” London Tablet, September 26, 1891, p. 492. 

+ James Parton, Atlantic Monthly, vol. xxi. pp. 432, 556. 
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supernatural gift of the African confessors, who spoke without 
tongues, will command the assent of those, and of those only, 
who already believe that their language was pure and orthodox. 
But the stubborn mind of the infidel is guarded by secret, in- 
curable suspicion; and the Arian, or Socinian, who has seriously 
rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, will not be shaken by the 
most plausible evidence of an Athanasian miracle.” * 

Such a measure as this, applied to well-attested occurrences, 
is unscientific in the extremest degree. “It requires more credu- 
lity to accept such an explanation than to believe all the 
medizval legends indiscriminately. The universal application of 
such a rule would subvert all the sciences. But the deniers of 
all supernatural religion have no better rule and measure than 
this. Believers in Christianity as a supernatural religion cannot 
reject the miraculous, and accepting it in the Biblical history, 
they cannot consistently reject it in ecclesiastical history. 

In conclusion, I reaffirm the statement that there is no real 
Warfare between Science and the Catholic Religion. And I am 
convinced that the present appearance of a conflict is but a 
temporary phase, destined to be succeeded by an evident har- 
mony and concurrence between the two, in all-embracing rational 
Truth. 


AUGUSTINE F. HEwIT. 


* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. xxxvii., near the close. 


(CONCLUDED.) 
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“DAT FREEDMUN’S BUREAU.” 


AUNT MANDY sat before her door and strung red peppers 
from the glowing basketful by her side, and the rustling of the 
late corn as the wind played through it, and the hum of dron- 
ing insects over the gay flowers in the garden, made a sort of 
musical monotone of accompaniment to the conversation which 
the old woman and the little girl carried on in soft voices. A 
tall mulatto, dressed in a seedy suit of what was meant to be 
clerical black, passed by on the footpath which led to other 
cabins on the estate, and Aunt Mandy returned with grim dig- 
nity his unctuous greeting of “I trus’ de Lawd keeps you well, 
Sister Bradford.” 

“You go ‘long, you no ’count yaller Satan you,” said the old 
woman as the man got out of ear-shot; “wot bizness you got a- 
sisterin’ me? Ef you wuz er Baptis’ preacher stid o’ er Metho- 
dis’, I'd quit de membership o’ Mount Zion chu’ch, eben do 
‘tain’t no hope fur folks outside de Baptis’ ‘lijun fur ter rightly 
see Gord.” 

The child regarded the retreating figure wonderingly. “Is 
he such a very mean man, Aunt Mandy?” she asked curiously. 

“M’latters is allers sateful; dey sort o’ lak yaller cur dorgs— 
dey runs up an’ bite yo’ heel we’n you ain’t s’pectin’ nothin, an’ 
Dan’! he de satefulles’ m’latter uvver de Lawd let live. He kin 
make yer b’lieve butter wouldn’ melt in ’is mouf. Ef I ain't 
seed dat ve’y Dan'l fool marster ’twell I nachully thought tibbe 
sho he mus’ ’a’ conjured ’im. He wuz foremun on de Oaklawn 
plantashun, an’ marster he put ‘is whole ‘pendence in ‘im; he 
trus’ ’im er sight more’n he done de w’ite overseers. Well, suh, 
freedum come! Ooh! honey, you dunno nothin’ bout dem days ; 
you better be glad you doan. But I ‘members em, do; an’ Gord 
knows, ‘pear ter me de yeth mus’ ’a’ been kivered in darkness 
a’ter de news come o’ Lee’s s’render. Turn wich away you 
would; look dis away, look dat, ev’ywhar, ev’ywhar, ladies in 
mou’nin’, w’ite-faced an’ holler-eyed, a-wailin’ an’ a-weepin’ fur 
dem whar’d come no mo’; an’ one-legged mens, an’ one-armed 
mens, an’ raggid an’ starvin’ mens a-stragglin’ th’ew, tryin’ git 
ter dey homes. Yankees done stole all de ca’ige horses; gran- 
dees a-ridin’ de road wid muels hitched ter dey ca’iges, an’ some 
o’ ’em in steer-cyarts. An’ de niggahs, dey done gone clean 
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ravin’ ’stracted ; ‘pear lak dey couldn’ b’lieve dey wuz free ’twell 
dey lef’ de plantashun whar dey wuz born an’ raised. Ev’ything 
on Gord A’mighty’s yeth turn topsy-turvy. 

“Tserl, my husban’, w’ich he b’longed ter Cunnel Jones, he 
cotch de fevah, an’ tole me, Less quit, ’ca’se de gov’ment wuz 
gwine gi’ ev’y one o’ us forty acres o’ lan’ an’ er muel. But I 
tooken led ’im ter de do’. ‘Iserl,’ I sez, ‘does you see all dem 
corn-fiel’s an’ cotton-patches a-stretchin’ ter meet de sky? Who 
does dey b’long ter?” 

“*Yo’ ole marster,’” he say. 

“«Does you see all em ole fiel’s ’cross yander, an’ all dem 
pine woods; who does dey b’long ter?’” 

“*Vo’ ole marster,’” he say ag’in. 

“*Well, den,’ I sez, “wot we gwine ’way ‘sperimentin’ fur 
lan’ fur. Marster’ll gi’ us dess ez much’ ez we kin tend. I 
hearn 'im say he’d ha’ ter let it grow up now de niggahs wuz 
leavin’ so brash. Leastways, much ez you kin tend, ‘ca’se I ain’t 
no corn-fiel’ niggah, an’ I ain’t gwine start it no’er.’ So we all 
dess stayed right dar ’twell mist’ess died, an’ tooken willed me 
dis yere piece o’ lan’ an’ dis house offen her maiden prop'ty. 
An’ den yere come word we all got git ma’ied ergin, an’ I an’ 
Iserl we had ano’er ’sputement "bout de name we wuz gwine 
take. Iserl, he wanted some mighty fine long name outen de 
Scripter or else de dicshunary, but I sez, ‘My name are Mandy 
Bradford, an’ I gwine keep it, an’ you got be Iserl Bradford 
fum now on, else I ain’t gwine marry you over ag’in.’ He 
knowed I meant dem ve’y words, so he stedied aw’ile an’ den 
he say, ‘ Well, women folks allers wuz fools, an’ ‘twuz better ter 
pleasure er fool dan be plagued by one.’ An’ we wuz ma’ied 
under de Bradford entitles, an’ hits Mandy Bradford de Lawd’s 
gwine call w’en he wants me ter stan’ ’fore ‘im fur ter be 
jedged. 

“ An’ pres’ny some de niggahs ’menced a-thinkin’ dey wuz dess 
good ez de wiite folks, an’ Dan’l, he got ’bove hisse’f. Marster 
he sot all his trus’ in Dan’l, an’ he done hired ’im fur I dunno 
how much wedges er mont’ ter stay ‘long 0’ ’im. One mawnin’ 
it hed been a-rainin’ two three days so dey couldn’ plough ’twell 
now; an’ de grass wuz fyar takin’ ev’ything, dess a-runnin’ way 
wid de cotton; an’ de corn boun’ be sided up, an’ de crap got 
be worked in er swivet if dey want save it. Well, suh, marster 
come ‘pon Dan’! a-hitchin’ uv his muel ter er cyart stid o’ er 
plough, an’ I hearn one de colored mens whar wuz workin’ 
close by say marster holler: 
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““¢Wots de matter, Dan’l1? How come you ain’t a-plowin’ in 
dat low-groun’ corn? Dat lan’ll git too stiff ef you doan mind. 
Onhitch dat muel, an’ go ‘long in de low groun’s.’ But Dan’l 
he kep’ right straight on a-hitchin’ ole Reubin ter de cyart. 

“<T ain’t a-gwine plough ter day,’ he say; ‘I gwine down 
Jackson ter hear de speechin’.” 

“Marster he got offen ’is horse den, dey tole me, an’ walked 
close ter Dan’l. ‘You goin’ ter plough in de low-groun’s,’ he 
say, mighty still. 

“* Naw, I ain’t,’ Dan’l say; ‘I’m free ez you is, an’ I ain’t 
gwine take no mo’ orderin’ fum you; I gwine do wot I please— 
you hear?’ 

“TI didn’ nuvver tell yer wot er temper marster had. Now, 
mist’ess, she wuz all in a blaze ’bout nothin’, same as straw a- 
flarin’ up; but marster he didn’ git mad quick, but folkses! warn’t 
he mad w’en he wuz! He dess picked up er leather bridle whar 
wuz a-layin’ nigh, an’ he lit inter Dan’l. Dey tole me Dan’ 
hit at ’im two three times, but den he wuz skeerd o’ marster 
wid dat look on ‘is face, an’ dey do say w’en marster th’owed 
dat bridle way ‘twuz wored out ter er frazzle an’ den he tooken 
ordered Dan’l offen de plantashun, an’ put to’er mens ter work 
in de low-groun’ corn. W’en he comed back ter de house, I 
an’ mist’ess wuz out on de back pyazza fixin’ some curcumbers 
ter put in pickles, an’ he sort o’ staggered lak he wuz gwine 
fall. He sot down heavy in de cheer I fotch ‘im, an’ he say: 
‘Susan, it’s time fur me ter gi’ up. Ef John an’ Nat had 
been spared maybe dey could ’a’ managed, but I cayn’t—cayn't 
teach er ole dorg new tricks. It’s time fur me ter die.’ 

“(See we hadn’ nuvver hearn nare word fum Marse John sence 
he wuz los’ on de fiel’, an marster he done gi’ ‘im up fur dead 
lak Marse Nat. But, bless Gord, he warn’t. He come home 
dat ve’y nex’ week lookin’ lak er walkin’ skelekin. He tooken 
sick a’ter he got outen pris’n an’ didn’ have ’is senses ter write 
ter us. Seem lak w’en he got home an’ Miss El’nor, his wife 
you know, tried make Baby John, whar nuvver hadn’ seed ’im, go 
ter ‘im, an’ de baby wouldn’, ca’se he wuz skeerd o’ sich er out- 
landish, raggidy man, seem lak Marse John an’ Miss El’nor would 
grieve deyse’ves ter death. How wuz de baby gwine know dis 
yere wuz his pa whar his mo’er made ’im kiss de picter o’ ev’y day 
sence he wuz borned?) So marster he tole mist’ess all ‘bout 
Dan’l, an’ bofe o’ ’em cried (aw chile, ’twuz hard on ole folks!) ; 
an’ it hadn’ been two hours fore somebody knocked at de front 
do’; an’ w’en I went, dar stood dat Freedmun’s Bureau. I lak 
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ter a-hollered, fur I wush I may die ef dat man warn’t dat ve’y 
Major Gilbert whar wuz long o’ de Yankee reg’mint dat stayed 
in we all’s grove dat day o’ de skirmish down at de mill, w’en 
Giner’] Ransom hed sich er fight ter keep de Yankees fum git- 
tin’ ter Weldon; de ve’y same man, chile, whar wuz so p’lite ter 
we all’s ’fenceless ladies, an’ whar tried shake han’s wid Mittie 
ter tell ‘er good-by. I ‘membered dess ez well how she flush 
up an’ t’ank ‘im fur ’is kindness, an’ wouldn’ see ‘im holdin’ 
out 'is han’. Mittie couldn’ let er Yankee off’cer tech dat lily 
w'ite han’ o’ hern; she’d a felt lak some o’ her bro’er’s blood 
wuz stainin’ uv it foruvvermo’. But dar he stood, an’ say he 
wanted see marster on bizness. He say he wouldn’ come in; 
he’d stay on de front pyazza. He knowed dey didn’ want 
‘im in.” 

“ But what made you call him a Aureau ?” asked the child, 
mystified. 

Aunt Mandy regarded her with such a look of approbation 
that the little girl’s opinion of herself rose into complacency, 
which was further increased when the old woman said with a 
chuckle : 

“ Folkses! dis yere chile done lissen ter ole Mandy mirate 
‘twell she dess ’cizely lak ’er. I stedied over dat ve’y same 
thing myse’f, I stedied an’ stedied ’twell las’ I ax Mittie how 
come dey call er man er bureau; an’ she laff an’ tell me er 
whole sight, but it ‘mounts ter dis, no matter wot dey call de 
man, his bizness wuz ter come down yere fum de gov’ment ter 
see jestice done ter free niggahs. An’ dat Dan'l, he done 
marched straight off a’ter marster wore de bridle out on ’im, 
an’ "plained o’ marster ter de Freedmun’s Bureau, an’ sont ‘im 
up yere ter gi’ ’im jestice. I spishun Major Gilbert foun’ out 
t'wuz two sides ter dat beatin’, a’ter marster tole ‘im all de 
way it happen, ca’se he sho pleased marster; an’ pres’ny marster 
come an’ say, ‘Susan, it’s so nigh dinner-time I’ve axed Major 
Gilbert ter dine wid us. He ’pears ter be mighty gent’manly.’ 
See, marster warn’t used ter ‘lowin’ folks ter ride ‘way fum ’is 
‘ouse dess ez er meal wuz gwine on de table ’dout axin’ uv ’em 
ter eat; an’ den he tuk er mighty gre’t lakkin’ ter Major Gil- 
bert fum dat time way yander w’en he wuz so pillite ter de 
ladies, do marster warn’t yere den, an’ wouldn’ ’a’ knowed ’twuz 
same man ef I hadn’ tole ’im. Lawd! mist’ess look lak. she 
wuz gwine fly; she dess flashed dem eyes o’ hern—she wuz mad 
nuff ter bite er ten-penny nail in two. Marster allers wuz vexin’ 
uv ’er, axin’ all sort o’ folks ter dinner. But den ef he done 
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passed de word she couldn’ he’p ’erse’f; so she say, *‘ Well, ef he 
wuz willin’ ter set down wid Yankees whar mixes wid niggahs, 
he could, but she wouldn’.’ She say she’d choke ’erse’f ef she 
tried swallow er mou’ful wid dat man settin’ dar. ‘I shill not 
go ter de table,’ she say. Marster he knowed he done wrong 
ter ax ‘im, he knowed mist’ess wuz gwine r’ar an’ charge, so he 
look dess ez meek an’ say, ‘Won't Mittie come down ?’ 

“ Mittie would ’a’ done anything upon yeth marster wanted 
‘er ter do. Mittie an’ him dess put dey whole love on one 
‘no’er. He ’spected ’er ter say, yes she’d come, same ez she 
did say; an’ peoples! her face tooken turned red ez fiah w’en 
marster tole er who ‘twuz; an’ she went off mighty willin’ w’en 
mist’ess tole ’er go up-stairs an’ put on dat steel-blue silk o’ 
hern, so de Yankee wouldn’ think we all wuz so dead po’—do 
nobody nuvver wouldn’ think ‘bout Mittie bein’ po’; somehow 
de way she twisted dat shinin’ yaller hair o’ hern roun’ an’ 
roun’ ’er head; an’ de way she walked, so smoove lak she wuz 
dess slidin’ over de groun’, made her look gran’, ef she didn’ 
have on nothin’ but homespun. An’ mist’ess she say: ‘ Mandy, 
you go an’ put out de bes’ china, an’ pour de wine in de cut- 
glass decanters, an’ set de table lak we used have it set befo’ 
de wah broke us all up. Doan let dat miser’ble Yankee be 
rejoicin” over we all’s pov’ty.” 

“Unk Scip, de butler, done gone, you see; ev’ybody done 
gone but I an’ de cook; but den I knowed how er rustycrat 
table ought ter look, yes, suh! an’ I flew roun’ an’ sot out de 
fine silver, an’ runned in de flower gyarden an’ filled er vase o° 
roses; an’ w’en marster ’vited dat Freedmun’s Bureau down ter 
dinner dat table wuz er picter, an’ Mittie she dess set it off, 
a-standin’ in mist’ess’ place, lookin’ so purty, an’ me a-stationed 
up by de side-board a-holdin’ my tray ’zackly right. “Twarn't but 
dem three ter set down ter dinner—Miss El’nor, she wuz lak 
mist’ess, she say ‘twould choke ’er; an’ Whit an’ Nick, dey wuz at 
all-day school in town—an’ even dem seem lak dey felt onnaterel ; 
but dey tried keep up er mighty chattin’, an’ tried make out 
dey felt pleasant an’ easy; an’ pres’ny I put de ’sert on, but 
dey hadn’ ’menced eatin’ uv it, w’en marster he turn pale an’ 
fall! Major Gilbert he wuz up an’ by ’im in er minnit. I 
nuvver see er man move so quick. ‘He’s fainted,’ he say ter 
Mittie, an’ dem two worked wid ’im, an’ I run fur mist’ess. 
See, de ’citement o’ dat mawnin’ done been too much fur mar- 
ster; he done gi’ up, lak he tole mist’ess. Dat’s how come I 
’spises Dan’l wussen I do pison. He kilt ’is marster sho’s ef 
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he’d ’a’ stuck er knife in ‘im. Sho thing, I dunno wot we'd ’a’ 
done ef Major Gilbert hadn’ been dar; but he th’owed off ’is 
coat, an’ Marse John hisse’f couldn’ worked wid his pa no mo’ 
faithful; an’ w’en he ’menced comin’ to, dat man lifted ’im up, 
an’ tole me tek ’is foots, an’ we toted ’im up-stairs ter ‘is bed. 
An’ Major Gilbert stayed dar, not even ‘pearin’ ter know he 
wuz er stranger, ’twell de boy whar he’d made jump on er 
horse an’ ride fur er doctor, fotch de doctor back. But de ve’y 
minnit he foun’ out dey didn’ speshul need ’im, he tuk ’is hat 
ter leave. An’ wot you reckin’ Mittie done? I seed ’er wid 
my two eyes. She follered ’im out, she did, an’ w’en he wuz 
‘bout ter step offen de pyazza, she called ’im mighty low an’ 
soft. (Mittie had one dem soun’s ter ’er voice whar put you in 
mind o’ de fust birds whar comes uv er spring o’ de year.) She 
say, ‘Major Gilbert!’—he turn quick ez er flash. “I’ve come 
ter beg you to shake han’s wid me,” Mittie say, a-holdin’ out 
‘er han’, wich it trimbled same ez er aspin-leaf, and de tears 
wuz fitten ter run over in dem lovin’ eyes o’ hern. Lawd! my 
heart sunk lak ‘twuz er well-buckit wid er plough-p’int tied ter it 
w’en I seed de face dat man turned ter Mittie den—an’ de tears 
a-stan’in’ in his eyes too. Hit’s er mighty bad sign w’en er man 
an’ er gyal gits ter cryin’ terge’er. Lawd! ain’t it.” 

“What is it a sign of?” the child asked. She was gradually 
becoming versed in signs and omens. 

“ Nuvver you mind,” replied the old woman; “hit’s er pow’ful 
bad sign do; an’ seem lak er prop’sying sperrit come ter me 
right den; seem lak I dess knowed ‘’twarn’t all love fur we nig- 
gahs whar sont dat man down yere ter be er Freedmun’s 
Bureau ’mongst we all. Dar him an’ Mittie stood, a-lookin’ in 
one ’no’er’s eyes mighty mou’nful, and pres’ny Mittie say: ‘Is 
he goin’ ter die?’ 

“Sho thing, Major Gilbert looked sorry fur er den. ‘I hope 
not,’ he say, “oh! I hope not; but cayn’t I come back an’ he’p 
you?’ he say so pitiful. ‘I’m er man, an’ I kin do more’n you 
ladies; le’mme come,’ he say, ‘seechin-lak. She nuvver made 
‘im no ’ply; she wuz chokin’, she couldn’ talk; but he tooken 
turn roun’ an’ went an’ ax mist’ess please let ‘im stay wid mar- 
ster ‘twell some o’ de gent’mens fum de neighborhood could 
come, an’ I reckin she tole ’im thank-er-suh, ’ca’se he stayed an’ 
nussed marster th’ew dat long night. I done tole you Marse 
John couldn’ ’a’ nussed ‘im no mo’ faithfuller. But dis yere 
wuz er sickness whar no nussin’ couldn’ cyor. De han’ o’ Death 
wuz a-fastenin’ on marster; his time wuz come. An’, honey, 
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men-folks warn’t plentiful dem days; dat wah done kilt ‘em out. 
An’ dat Major Gilbert—seem lak marster rested better w’en he 
wuz roun’. See, he could lif’ im so good, he wuz sich er strong 
man; so he comed ev’y now an’ den ter set up. Mist’ess couldn’ 
b’ar it, but w’en Marse John come dat nex’ week, lak I tole 
yer, all raggidy an’ sick, an’ had ter go ter bed, ‘twix’ him sick 
in one rum, an’ marster a-layin’ he’pless an’ outen ‘is head in 
to’er rum, an’ de mos’ o’ we all’s kinfolks an’ frien’s dead, or 
else crippled, she wuz dess boun’ try not ter see de blue 
un’form, an’ let de Freedmun’s Bureau stay some nights ter set 
up w’en ev’ybody else wuz broke down. 

“Well, las’ one mawnin’ soon, dess w’en de day is a-blinkin’ 
an’ a-peepin’ in de east, an’ de birds wakes up an’ ’mences dey 
singin’, an’ de wind blows cool an’ freshenin’, Mittie an’ me an’ 
Major Gilbert wuz in de rum wid marster, an’ he opened ‘is 
eyes wid de look o’ sense in ‘em, an’ ax fur mist’ess. Major 
Gilbert he went an’ called ‘er; den he didn’ come back; he dess 
stay out on de po’ch fur fresh air. An’ marster he look at ’im 
th’ew de winder-blind, ez he pace up an’ down lak er soljer 
keepin’ gyard. He watch ’im, marster did, de blue un’form 
a-passin’ back an’ fo’th; an’ pres’ny wot you reckin marster say? 
He turn ter Mittie an’ say, ‘Little daughter, de color o’ de 
un’form doan change de man, do it?’ An’ den he say ter 
mist’ess: ‘Susan, he’s been mighty good ter me; doan nuvver 
furgit dat.’ 

“Lawd! chile, folks sees er heap w’en to’er folks ’magines 
deyse outen dey heads. Marster he been a-layin’ dar too weak 
ter speak, but he done ‘seed how gintle an’ tinder dat Freed- 
mun’s Bureau wuz—he done seed er sight. An’ I hearn ’em say 
w'en peoples is bout ter quit dis yere body o’ dus’ an’ ashes, 
an’ dey’se a-seein’ wid de sperrit de glimmerin’ o’ de glory ter 
come, hit mighty of'en happens dat dey looks at things dif- 
f'rent fum wot dey does in dey life-time; an’ I hearn ’em say 
too dat sometime de angels dey comes ter ’em an’ opens ’fore 
‘em wot is gwine come ter pass ter dem dey leaves behind. I 
allers reckined mebbe dat’s wot happened ter marster; anyhow 
I knows he said dem words I tole yer ter Mittie an’ mist’ess. 
Well, he kep’ ’is senses all dat day dess ez peacerble, an’ dey 
bruk it ter ‘im dat Marse John wuz home, an’ he crep’ in ter 
see ‘is pa, do he barely could creep, he so sick hisse’f. But 
‘long in de middle o’ de night de change come; de chill o’ 
death ’menced a-creepin’ over ‘im, an’ de nex’ mawnin’ w’en de 
sun wuz streakin’ de pine-trees, an’ a-glancin’ th’ew de winder- 
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blinds in er weakly way, my ole marster he fotch one long 
groan, an’ den his sperrit wuz gone ter Jesus—Freedum an’ 
Dan’! done kilt ‘im.” 

There was silence for a time, the old woman’s face twitch- 
ing with emotion, and the little girl watching her with the awed 
look of uncomprehension which children wear when the mystery 
of death is told of in their presence. The child’s tender in- 
stincts made her say, “Oh! I’m so sorry for Mittie.” 

“You'd ‘a’ been still sorrier ef you’d ’a’ been dar, honey,” 
Aunt Mandy replied. “I nuvver seed er ooman grieve so; 'pear 
lak her ve’y heart’d break, fur Mittie she loved her pa better'n 
she loved anybody on yeth, an’ a’ter Marse Nat died, I b’lieve 
he done de same by her. Seem lak dey didn’ need ter talk ter 
one ’no’er; seem lak one knowed wot t’o’er one wanted ‘dout 
sayin’ uv er word. An’ a’ter marster wuz gone we all’s troubles 
‘menced sho nuff. Yo’ pa kin tell yer it teks twice ez much ter 
pay er dead man’s debts ez it do er live one’s; an den marster 
he done gone s’curity fur I dunno how many folks, an’ ev’y 
now an’ den yere ano’er s'curity debt ter pay outen de estate. 
Maratock mortgaged, de Swamp plantashun sold, money gittin’ 
sca’cer an’ sca’cer, crap no ‘count, an’ still dem s’curity debts 
got be paid. Ooh! ef I ain’t seed mist’ess walk de flo’ ’twell I 
nachully ’spected ’er ter fall dead in ‘er tracks. An’ er whole 
sight o’ low-lifeded no-’count trash fum ‘’way-away, de ve’y 
scum o’ de yeth, a-trapesin’ down yere, puttin’ de niggahs up ter 
meanness, an’ a-settin’ ‘em ag’in dey ole marsters. Dan’! he 
a-heppin’ uv ‘em, a-speechin’ an’ tellin’ de niggahs dey ez good 
ez anybody else. Dan’l, he led de ring, he did. One dem low- 
lifeded Satans he tooken 'ported dat Major Gilbert warn’t doin’ 
jestice ter de niggahs—which he tried be jest I b’lieves, ef uvver 
er man did—an’ I reckin’ de gov’ment sont word fur Major Gil- 
bert ter come home, ’ca’se one day when de mail come, Mittie 
an’ Miss El’nor wuz out on de front po’ch, an’ I wuz sweepin’ 
‘way de dead leaves whar’d ’menced a-fallin’-—oak-trees is sich 
er pest "bout litterin’ up things wid leaves in de fall o’ de year— 
an’ Mittie got er letter whar made ’er look mighty strange. 
She read it she did, den she walked ter t’o’er end o’ de po’ch 
an’ gaze’ an’ gaze’—Miss El’nor watchin’ uv ’er—den she turn 
an’ hand it ter Miss El’nor. Miss El’nor she read it an’ looked 
at Mittie same time; pres’ny she heaved er sigh an’ handed de 
letter back ter Mittie. 

“* Po’ fellow!’ she say pitiful; ‘he loves you dearly, Mittie.’ 

“ Mittie didn’ noways blush lak gyals gener’ly does at sich er 
word; she dess look way off ag’in. 
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“*He didn’ say so yere, El’nor?’ she say in dat low voice 
o’ hern, an’ a-lookin’ down at dat letter. Miss El’nor she didn’ 
lak dat gaze in Mittie’s eyes an’ de soun’ 0’ dem words; so she 
say : 

“«But den he’s goin’ away; an’ he'll git over it; men 
allers do. I’m glad he’s goin’;’ an’ den a’ter er minnit she say, 
‘Ain’t you glad, Mittie ?’ 

“Mittie, she look up quick, den fall ’er eyes ag’in. ‘W’y, 
uv course I am,’ she ’plied. Umph! uvver you hear gyals say 
‘uv course 1 am’ sich er way ez dat you dess put it down dey’se 
meanin’ ‘uv course I ain’t.’ I wonder how come gyals allers will 
lie *bout men-folks! 

“T dess swep’ an’ swep’; I wored dem bresh brooms clean out 
a-sweepin’ dat day, I so mad. Sho thing seem lak Mittie an’ 
Miss Kather’ne wuz de contrairies’ gyals! Lawd! I wushed 
right den I could ’a’ fou’t. Ef anybody had ’a’ crooked dey fin- 
ger at me dat day I’d jumped on ’em an’ beat ‘em mos’ ter death. 
But den I kep’ my mind ter myse’f, an’ Miss El’nor she kep’ 
hern—wot de use o’ worryin’ mist’ess? She mos’ troubled out- 
en her senses now; an’, bless Gord, Major Gilbert he lef’ we all’s 
part de worl’. He comed ter tell good-by ter de ladies at Oak- 
lawn, an’ dey wuz mighty kind ter ‘im. Marse John he ’sisted 
on ridin’ part de way back wid ‘im, and mist’ess seem lak she 
done furgot ‘bout ’is bein’ uv er Yankee; she mos’ bruk clean 
down w’en she tole ‘im good-by an’ Gord bless ‘im. But him 
an’ Mittie didn’ say much ter one ‘no’er; dey didn’ git no 
chance I doan reckin. 

“ Nex’ day I lissen, I lissen, fur dat train (de railroad warn’t 
more’n three mile fum Oaklawn), an’ pres’ny I hear it blow! 
Peoples, I wuz fitten ter shout! 

“Go long,” I say, “ go long so quick, 
An’ nuvver come back no mo’.” * 

“T sung it so, lak er hyme, an’ I prayed it lak er pr’ar.” 

“Why it seems to me you would have liked Major Gilbert,” 
said the child. “I think he was splendid.” 

“T didn’ tell yer I didn’ lak ’im,” replied Aunt Mandy in 
her most dignified tones. “I done tole yer we wuz all dess ez 
p'lite ter ’im ez we knowed how ter be. But den he warn’t we 
all’s sort o’ folks. He one dese yere furriners fum way up dar 
in Yankee-lan’ rustycrat. Fur all we knowed his mammy mout 
‘a’ washed an’ i’oned his daddy’s onlyst linen buzzum shirt uv er 
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Sat’d’ys fur ‘im ter wear ter meetin’ Sund’ys, ’ca’se dey’ nuvver 
didn’ own nare single niggah. But he tooken went ‘way, an’ 
Marse Dick Stith, whar’d loved Mittie all ’is life sense dey wuz 
babies terge’er, an’ young Doctor Henry Gray, an’ all de res’ 0’ 
Mittie’s beaux, dey kep’ a-comin’, but she tole ’em all naw—she 
tole ‘em she gwine stay ‘long o’ her mo’er an’ try teach school. 
See, we wuz mighty po’ by den, we couldn’ sca’cely make out 
ter buy sugar an’ coffee; an’ Mittie she got er school in Jack- 
son. "*Twuz too far fur ’er ter walk, so she’d ride de ole gray 
an’ tether ’im in de school-yard. Land! mist’ess, she clean broke 
down an’ went ter bed de fust day Mittie tuk ’er baskit 0’ col’ 
dinner on ’er arm an’ mounted de ole gray an’ rode off ter 
‘mence de teachin’. ‘Shet de blinds, Mandy,’ she say ter me; 
‘shet out de light. I cayn’t b’ar sunshine now.’ Po’ mist’ess! she 
been so proud all ’er life she sort o’ look down on folks whar 
work fur dey livin’, and now it done come home ter ’er, she say; 
she tole me she reckin Gord wuz jest, but she knowed he warn’t 
mussiful; see, dat de way trouble do some folks—hit hardens ’em. 
But Mittie, she didn’ tek it dat away; she’d come home an’ laff 
‘bout de time she had; she’d tell funny tales "bout dis boy an’ 
dat one; she’d mos’ got back de loox she hed fore marster 
died, but not purcizely. W’en folks warn’t a-lookin’ ‘twuz dat 
Wway-away gaze in dem eyes o’ hern same ez somebody whar’s a 
hongerin’ fur sompen. I used wush dat look’d go fum ’er, but hit 
come back ev’y once in aw’ile fur all dem two year she teached 
in Jackson. But I seed ’er at las’ w’en it lef’ ’er; an’ den I 
hope I may die ef I didn’ wush it’d come back ag’in; dat’s de 
way wid folks, mo’ speshully women-folks.” 

The little girl thought she detected an inclination to abstract 
moralizing in Aunt Mandy’s tone and manner, so she hastened 





to say: 

“Tell about how it left her.” 

“’Twuz one day in de fall o’ de year; I ’members ‘twuz fall 
c’ase a’ter I got th’ew my dinner-dishes, an’ washed out my cup- 
towels, I tuk Baby John, which he wuz er good-size chile den, 
an’ I an’ him made wreaths fur ’im outen der yaller hick’ry 
leaves wile we sot down at de big gate waitin’ fur ‘is aunty ter 
come home fum school. Baby John loved ter meet ‘er uv days, 
so she’d ride ’im on de ole gray up ter de house. Pres’ny he 
run out in de big road an’ come back an’ say: ‘Mammy 
Mandy, man wid aunty’; an’ I went an’ looked, an’ yere dey 
come a-ridin’ ‘long slow th’ew de stretch o’ trees whar grows 
bofe side de road ’twixt Oaklawn an’ de creek—yere dey come, 
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side an’ side, reins loose on de horses’ necks, horses a-steppin’ 
‘long des ez dey please, nobody not noticin’ uv ’em. De blue 
un’form gone now; nothin’ but er plain ev’y-day suit o’ clo’es on; 
but, ez marster say, de man not changed. Major Gilbert done 
come back—come back ter live, he tole mist’ess; he say ’twarn’t 
posserble fur ’im ter live nowhars else. An’ Mittie, she not a- 
hongry no mo’; she walkin’ bout wid dat sort o’ hushed, peace- 
ful look on ’er face whar puts you in mind o’ de way de sun 
shines uv er Sund’ys w’en de worl’ is a keepin’ Gord’s restin’-day. 
Mittie, she restin’, she saterfied; an’ her an’ Major Gilbert a-ridin’ 
home ev’y day, ’mos’, terge’er. Mist’ess wuz de ve’y las’ one 
ter spishun de trufe, but w’en she did—Lawd! I made sho 
*twould ’a’ kilt ‘er. She didn’ r’ar an’ pitch lak she done w’en 
Miss Kather’ne ma’ied, but she ‘fused ter be comforted; she 
wouldn’ ’low nobody ter mention it. She beg Mittie not ter let 
"er see no loverin’; so Mittie, she tole Major Gilbert not ter come 
ter de house, an’ she tole ‘er mo’er she warn’t gwine have no- 
body ‘dout she ’gree ter it; but she warn’t gwine say she didn’ 
love ’im. An’ dat’s de way hit went. Major Gilbert, he a-workin’ 
an’ a-makin’ money (he got de gre’tes’ turn fur makin’ money 
any man uvver IJ see; he one de riches’ mens in Henderson dis 
ve’'y day ;—dey moved up ter Henderson some fifteen year ago), 
an’ Mittie she a-teachin’ de school, an’ folks dey a-gittin used ter 
seein’ ’em ride home terge’er. But he didn’ come in; him an’ 
Mittie dey ‘greed not ter worry mist’ess wid de sight o’ ’em. 
But las’ Marse John he see ‘twarn’t no mo’ chance o’ turnin’ 
Mittie fum lovin’ uv dat Yankee dan ‘twuz ter change de run- 
nin’ o’ Mill Creek an’ mek it go uphill; so he ’menced a-workin’ 
wid mist’ess, a-tellin’ uv ’er de mischuf wuz done now; dat Mit- 
tie nuvver wouldn’ love nobody else, an’ a-puttin’ ’er in mind o’ 
how marster lakked de man, an’ a-suadin’ uv ’er, an’ argifyin’ wid 
‘er, an sort o’ quar'lin’ wid er, ‘twell las’ one day, behole yer! 
she tole Mittie she didn’ have no mo’ ter say—go long an’ have 
de Yankee, ef she couldn’ be happy no other way; an’ she tole 
Major Gilbert she wouldn’ cross ‘im no mo’. An’ so dey got 
ma’ied an’ tuk er weddin’ trip; de style o’ dat come in den, stid 
o’ havin’ er weddin’ supper, c’ase folks too po’ ter spen’ er 
whole sight on eatin’s, dem days. An’ dey comed back an’ set- 
tled in Jackson 'twell dey moved ter Henderson. But do, I allers 
shill b’lieve mebbe mist’ess hed de rights o’ it w’en she used git 
mad an’ say ‘Ole Satan owed ’er.er grudge an’ tooken paid it 
off in son-in-laws.’ 
F, C. FARINHOLT. 


Asheville, N.C. 
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LESSONS OF THE IRISH CENSUS. 


FROM a political stand-point the most important and the 
most instructive of the recent Census returns are unquestiona- 
bly those which demonstrate the continued appalling decadence 
in Irish population and in Irish industries. No Englishman can 
scan the tabulated statistics of the commissioners without feeling 
a blush of shame mantling to his cheeks, and no Irishman can 
read them without a feeling of just and angry resentment. For 
what are the facts which are thus prominently brought before 
us? Between the years 1840 and 1850 (when free trade was 
pouring its blessings upon England, and famine was decimating 
and spreading havoc in Ireland) the population of the latter 
country decreased nearly thirty per cent.; whilst in the succeed- 
ing ten years the country, instead of seeming to regain its old 
position, lost another twelve per cent. of its people. Since that 
period the decrease has been uninterruptedly alarming, until to- 
day we find the people two millions less in number than even 
after the “Black Famine” of 1847! The eight millions of 1841 
are reduced to four, and the decline since 1881 has actually 
been proportionately the greatest since “the forties.” This is 
a glaring fact which no amount of confusion in savings-banks de- 
posits can explain away. Figures do not often speak eloquently ; 
but in the census returns we have an exception to that rule, and 
a conclusive refutation of those who urge that the English race 
have a Heaven-ordained mission to govern their Irish brethren. 
The gravity of the position there can be no gainsaying, and the 
question should certainly be lifted far beyond the field of party 
recrimination. It is a matter of life and death, rather than of 
politics; for if the returns prove anything, they prove from a 
dozen points of view that with the settlement of the present 
Irish controversy are intimately bound up the welfare and happi- 
ness—nay, the very existence—of great numbers of our fellow- 
beings. 

The situation has not been brought about by congestion. 
Congested districts there are, especially in the west and north- 
west of the country; but the closest students of the Irish agri- 
cultural problem concede that. as a whole, the land could easily 
support at least twice the present population. In fact, the Sz. 
James's Gasette, the orthodoxy of which is like Czsar’s wife, re- 
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cently wrote: “All English parties and all Irish parties deserve 
some share of blame for the melancholy fact that, while other 
portions of the empire are growing and increasing, the popula- 
tion of Ireland is rapidly dying away. There are half a million 
less Irishmen in Ireland to-day than there were ten years 
ago. The west coast is congested, no doubt; but the broad 
fields of Leinster and Munster might support with no great 
difficulty three or four times the two millions of peasants they 
now barely maintain.” It should be added that the most con- 
gested province is that of Connaught; yet its decrease has been 
no more than that of Munster; and in the decade preceding 
1881 Connaught’s percentage was less than that of either Lein- 
ster, Ulster, or Munster. 

But it is not only the population that has declined. The 
inhabited houses of the country have (probably, in a large de- 
gree, owing to the gigantic eviction campaigns of the past few 
years) been reduced by no less than 41,449; whilst the dwel- 
lings vacated and unoccupied have increased by 7,460. The 
painful importance of these figures will speedily manifest itself 
to those who have observed the very scattered nature of the 
Irish population, and the tenacity with which they cling to their 
humble homesteads; but not less instructive is the fact that 
although in the forty years following 1847 English shipping in- 
creased by 120, Welsh by 228, and Scotch by 247 per cent., 
that of Ireland alone decreased. The Irish fishing industry, 
again, could not only be maintained, but is capable of enormous 
development; yet in sixty years Ireland’s fishing-boats and 
crews have decreased no less than sixty per cent. 

It would, however, be incorrect to assume that in all matters 
Ireland has had a diminution. The agricultural rents, for ex- 
ample, have in twenty years been increased 10s. 6d. per head, © 
those of England having in the same period of time been re- 
duced by 13s. per head. The Irish poor-rate has advanced from 
2s. 9d. to 5s., imperial taxes from 426s. 8d. to £29s., and gen- 
eral local taxes from I1s. to 17s. 6d. In pauperism, too, there 
has been a great advance. There are proportionately ten times 
as many paupers in Connaught as in England, and the “sub- 
merged tenth” of whom philanthropists speak in England be- 
comes the “submerged sixth” in Ireland. And in still another 
respect Ireland has an eminence which is not possessed by any 
other country in the world, for no less than one-fourth of her 
population have died by famine since 1846! The picture is 
far, indeed, from being a pleasant one, and the country would 
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prefer to have been relieved from an increase in these 
matters. 

Let us now take a glance at the religious question in Ire- 
land, for, though the English and Scottish representatives in 
Parliament were hostile to a religious census of those coun- 
tries being taken, the objection was not shared by the Irish 
members, who quickly realized the political advantage that it 
would afford them of investigating the repeated assertion that 
the number of Irish Protestants is between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000. They therefore pressed for such a test, and Mr. 
Healy even suggested a political census with the view of giving 
the Irish people an opportunity of proclaiming their confidence 
in the present administration, but the idea did not commend 
itself to the favorable consideration of the government. Ireland, 
anyhow, got its religious “column”; and the result is the laying 
of one of the favorite “bogeys” of Conservative and dissentient- 
Liberal speakers. Of the 4,706,162 who constitute the Irish race 
(in Ireland), 3,549,745 (or considerably more than three-fourths) 
are returned as Catholics. The 3,000,000 “loyalists,” whom we 
are accustomed to hear described as ready to “shoulder their 
rifles”’ and “die in the last ditch,” rather than submit to Home 
Rule, dwindle down to the fairly respectable but comparatively 
insignificant numbers of 600,830 Episcopalians and 440,687 Pres- 
byterians. Of these, from 50,000 to 100,000 decline to subscribe 
to the doctrine that they are unfit to govern in their own coun- 
try; and from the remainder we must deduct about 600,000 for 
old men, women, girls, and children. Of the remaining 300,000 
whom we may reckon as able-bodied men, not more than 7,000 
or 8,000 are members of the Orange institution; and not two in 
every thousand of them have the remotest idea of ever “taking 
the field” in defence of any Union whatever. Least of all 
will they risk their lives in defence of a legislative compact 
which their fathers so bitterly opposed in the beginning of the 
century. For the Covenanting settlers from Scotland, as their 
descendants know full well, became rebels in Ireland; and they 
were the men who rose against the French in 1778, who won 
Irish free trade in 1779, and who established Irish independence 
in 1782. The Protestants of Belfast in 1783 declared for the 
emancipation of their Catholic brethren, a reform which was 
only wrung from the English Parliament in the fifth decade of 
the present century; and it was from the same body in the 
same city that seven years later sprang the famous rebels who 
are known in history as the United: Irishmen, a body to which 
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the Northern Province contributed 111,000 members, and all the 
rest of Ireland only 16,000. The Zzmes in October last wrote, 
in the course of a review of Lecky’s Eighteenth Century: “The 
chiefs of the United Irishmen were for the most part Presby- 
terian or Episcopalian Protestants by profession, and many of 
them were deists by conviction. Ulster, and its capital, Belfast, 
were the strongholds of their power. . . . Some hoped to 
achieve their end as Grattan’s parliament had been achieved—by 
a menace of force. Others were already prepared to seek it by 
rebellion and separation from Great Britain.” 

I have said that the Orange body is comparatively infinitesi- 
mal, and in this connection it may not be uninteresting to take 
a glance at the three classes into which the inhabitants of UlI- 
ster may be divided. In the first place, we have the landlords, 
who are generally Episcopalians and Tories, and who, though 
not Orangemen themselves, encourage and foster the “institu- 
tion” from interested motives. In the second place, we have 
the tenant-farmers, who are largely Catholic and largely Presby- 
terian (but not Orange), and who constitute a respectable and 
well-conducted class—albeit they possess, like most Ulstermen, a 
“canny” disposition, and religious convictions of more than aver- 
age strength. In the third place, we have the commercial class, 
who are, as might be expected, less numerous than the agricul- 
tural body, but the small majority of whom are opposed to 
Home Rule. And, finally, we have the Orange mob in a 
few large towns, consisting almost entirely of the most unedu- 
cated section of the populace, and whose central idea of poli- 
tics is an implacable hatred of the pope. Sleeping or waking, 
he is the great bugbear of their existence; and John Mitchel, 
himself a Protestant, utterly failed to convince them that it 
was beyond the pope’s power to serve ejectments in Ulster, 
even by registered letter. 

It is interesting to observe that the decrease in the Irish 
population has affected nearly all religious denominations in uni- 
form proportion; but the Jews and Methodists (whose numbers, 
however, are limited in Ireland) have largely increased. In Don- 
egal, Tyrone, Monaghan, and, Cavan there is an overwhelming 
Catholic majority; and if the Protestant population in the one 
county of Antrim be for the moment left out of consideration, 
the Catholics of Ulster would be in a majority of about a quar- 
ter of a million. The threats of “civil war” are, therefore, the 
veriest nonsense. The majority has not any intention of fight- 
and the struggle, if any, would lie between the Orangemen 
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and the constituted forces of the British crown. That would be 
rebellion, not civil war; but it has already been shown that the 
militant Orange body could at any time be subdued (and lodged 
in the nearest police barracks) by a handful of the Irish Con- 
stabulary, without the aid of even one company of military or 
a solitary Gatling gun. Those same warlike threats were in- 
dulged in before Catholic emancipation was passed, but they 
were never put in force. They were repeated when the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church portended “the annihilation of the 
Protestant minority” and the “utter extinction of the British 
Empire.” The queen was warned that if she gave her assent to 
the Church Bill, “her crown would be kicked into the Boyne”; 
and Parliament was notified that if the bill were not abandoned 
hundreds of thousands would come over and bombard the palace 
yard. Blood-curdling threats, these; but we all know that de- 
spite them the bill was passed, and that it provoked no more 
excitement then in Ireland than would be caused there to-day 
by the legalizing of marriages with deceased wives’ sisters or the 
issue of a pleuro-pneumonia order from the Privy Council. And 
so it would be with a Home-Rule bill, for the belligerent “loy- 
alists” are as imaginary as Falstaff’s men in buckram. 

The exceptional prosperity of Ulster is another political ar- 
gument which the census must do much to destroy. One has 
been accustomed to accept implicitly the assertion that, whatever 
be the condition of Munster, Leinster, and Connaught, industry 
and thrift had at least saved the northern part of the country 
from the blight which seemed to have settled upon the rest of 
the land. We find, however, that in reality no one can lay that 
flattering unction to his soul; for the spirit of decay is hovering 
over the towns by the Lagan and the Bann, as well as over the 
plains of Meath and the mountains of Connemara. The popula- 
tion of every county in the province, except Antrim, has de- 
creased; and in one of them, that of Monaghan, there has been 
a diminution at the rate of over 16 per cent., being the greatest 
in all Ireland. In four other Ulster counties (Cavan, Tyrone, 
Fermanagh, and Armagh) the average fall has been only 3 per 
cent. less than in Monaghan; whilst, taken as a whole, the prov- 
ince has sustained a decline of more than 7 per cent. Leinster, 
on the other hand, has only fallen 6 1-2 per cent. At the pre- 
vious census, Ulster was then also proved to have lost a larger 
percentage of its people between 1871 and 1881 than either 
Munster, Leinster, or Connaught; so that it is puerile to speak 
of the Northern Province having been “more prosperous” than 
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the others. The accurate definition of the situation is that the 
people of Ulster have been in one county “less unfortunate” 
than their brethren in the south and west. 

I have said that the county of Antrim, alone in Ulster, has 
increased in population, and I propose to deal briefly with the 
cause. It is not that the people of Belfast are “industrious and 
law-abiding”; for if the Orange city has developed, so have Na- 
tionalist Dublin and Nationalist Derry. County Antrim has in- 
creased I I-2 per cent., but County Dublin (the only other in 
Ireland with an augmented population) has advanced by 2 per 
cent. To the average reader it must indeed seem amusing that 
so small an increase in two divisions, and such an enormous de- 
cline in every other division, should be regarded as a proof of 
prosperity in either the one region or the other; and surely 
one’s eyes cannot be closed to the fact that though Nationalist 
Cork, Nationalist Limerick, and Nationalist Galway have mani- 
festly receded, with equal emphasis have Tory Lurgan, Tory Lis- 
burn, and Tory Armagh shown signs of increasing misfortune. 
Nor has Dublin City been more unfortunate than the “ Northern 
Athens,” as we sometimes hear it called. The statistics concern- 
ing the two cities are to some extent misleading, because the 
population of Belfast proper was artificially raised in 1885 by the 
inclusion of a large tract of suburban property in the parliamen- 
tary boundary, the object being to qualify for a fourth member 
under the Redistribution Act. This addition is embraced in the 
census returns, but in the case of Dublin only one of its suburbs 
is included. Some of the Dublin districts have advanced by 
more than sixty-four per cent., and if they were enumerated in 
the city lists, Belfast would. be out of the running with the 
metropolis. 

But how, it may be asked, do you account for the increased 
population in the Ulster capital? For the answer, look to the 
diminution of inhabitants in all the surrounding towns, for the 
extension of that city has brought in its train an array of ruined 
villages and decaying towns. Turn to the census tables, and 
find there, in the records of decreasing numbers where industries 
formerly flourished, one explanation of Belfast’s success. Ask 
the Orange merchants, weavers, and mechanics in Portadown, 
Lurgan, Armagh, Lisburn, etc., and their answer will cause one 
to henceforth receive stories of Ulster’s prosperity with a grain 
of salt. 

This, however, is not the only explanation. It is a matter of 
history that when the woollen trade of the south and west of 
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Ireland threatened to extinguish the same industry here, the sov- 
ereign of the time assured a deputation of English merchants 
that he would “do all that in him lay” to suppress the rival 
trade in Ireland; and the royal promise differed from that em- 
bodied in the Treaty of Limerick in that it was faithfully ob- 
served. The woollen trade of the South was therefore swiftly 
and ruthlessly crushed, whilst the linen trade of the North, which 
did not conflict with the interests of English merchants, was fos- 
tered and subsidized. These are not mere assertions; they are 
historical facts which do not admit of even the faintest doubt. 
And lastly, Belfast enjoys exceptional advantages in its proxim- 
ity to the English and Scotch coal markets and manufacturing 
ports, for it will be generally conceded that industries flourish 


most where coal is cheapest. 

Let us:see what the London 7Zzmes has to say on the ques- 
tion of the great progress of Belfast. Writing on the shipping 
crisis on November 25, 1890, the leading English daily says: 


“Tt is by no means certain that men who transact their busi- 
ness in Belfast, being impressed by the marked differences 
between it and other Irish ports, do not exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the flourishing community on the river Lagan. Men 
who describe Cardiff, for example, as a small coaling port may 
be suspected of lacking the sense of proportion, and there will 
be no scarcity of men outside Belfast who will be of opinion 
that a paralysis of the trade of Cardiff for a month would cause 
more distress to the nation and more loss than the closing of 
Belfast harbor for a year. I must not be understood to be say- 
ing anything against Belfast, which is, indeed, the brightest spot 
in Ireland, when I say that her admirers have been led astray 
by statistics. The customs dues annually received at the port 
are, it is true, very large; they amount to about a million and a 
half of money by the year. But these customs dues are swollen 
by the great trade in whisky and tobacco. Imagination shudders 
at the conception of a ton of whisky; a ton of tobacco would 
last a persistent smoker, on an allowance of a quarter of a pound 
to the week, 186 years. Now, Belfast in 1889 imported 2,279 
tons of tobacco and exported 1,234 tons; of whisky she im- 
ported 5,325 tons and exported 20,458 tons. Upon the principle 
that these commodities are luxuries and not necessaries of life, 
both of them are heavily taxed, and I doubt not that the 
tobacco and whisky trades have much to do with the large re- 
ceipts of customs dues. For the rest, the exports of Belfast out- 
side linen and ships are not considerable.” 


These, be it noted, are the words of a journal claiming a deep 
sympathy and close community with the people of that city. 
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So much for the Ulster towns and villages. In agricultural 
matters there has been the same contrast—tyranny in the South, 
protection in the North; and the reason can best be told in the 
words employed by Mr. T. W. Russell, a dissentient-Liberal 
M.P., who spoke as follows at Carlisle in January of this year: 


“The position of the loyalist portion of Ireland is very clear. 
Why are we there? We are there because you sent our ances- 
tors. There have been three great settlements in Ireland. There 
was the Ulster settlement under James, there was the Cromwel- 
lian settlement, and there was the Williamite settlement. Our 
ancestors went there to do your work; and you sent them. 
You cannot wipe out these great historic transactions. Some of 
you would not if you could, but you cannot if you would; they 
are part and parcel of the history of this nation.” 


Such is Mr. Russell’s euphemistic description of the successive 
expulsions of the rightful owners of the soil, and the transference 
of the pilfered property to “settlers” who had not the shadow 
of a claim to the land. These “receivers” were allowed certain 
rights and concessions, which came in time to be known as the 
“Ulster Custom”; and hence it was that the northern farmers 
were in the enjoyment of much of that charter of “Tenant 
Right” which it required the agitation of the Land League to 
secure for the south and west of the country. It is therefore 
clear that the comparatively satisfactory condition of Ulster is 
not attributable to the industry, business capacity, and “loyalty” 
of its inhabitants so much as to its natural advantages and the 
undue preference given to its settlers and their interests by suc- 
cessive English governments. 

The reduction in the inhabitants of Ireland has been largely 
caused by eviction and emigration. Since 1846 close upon 
4,000,000 persons—a number almost equal to the present popula- 
tion—have been evicted, without compensation, from houses 
which they themselves had built, from land which they had 
reclaimed, and from soil which they had oftentimes actually 
created. Sometimes it was because the landlord wanted the 
land cleared for grazing, for shooting, for sheep-farming; and 
sometimes it was because the poor tenants were unable to pay 
a rent levied and increased on their own improvements; but 
from whatever cause, the cruel evictions have undoubtedly taken 
place, and that, too, under the protection of the British army. 
The tenant is compelled to leave behind him the capital and 
labor expended in the land by his family and his ancestors, and 
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allow all to be confiscated by the grasping landlord. “I do not 
think,” said Sir Robert Peel in 1849, “that the records of any 
country, civilized or barbarous, present materials for such a pic- 
ture.” Of the evicted, some remained at home with the scenes 
of their sufferings and wrongs ever before them, and served to 
foment the four insurrections which in this century have empha- 
sized the Irish hostility to misgovernment, and have justified the 
declaration of Lecky that “the Union, by uniting the parlia- 
ments, has divided the nations.”” Millions of them have sought 
a home in foreign lands, where many of them have risen to 
positions of power and eminence. ‘“ They came to America,” 
says Froude, “ and—who can wonder at it >—in no gentle humor. 
I confess that had I been myself expelled from my holding by 
a landlord’s crowbar, I should not have felt particularly loving 
towards the government that allowed it.” 

Emigration, indeed, has been the great cause of the depopu- 
lation. Some of the victims of the Land Laws have died on 
Irish roadsides, some in poor-houses, and some in lunatic asy- 
lums ; many have settled down in England and Scotland, where 
they have become a power that has more than once sealed the 
fate of governments, and made political majorities oscillate like 
a pendulum; but the large majority have carried to Australia 
and America the embittered war against oppression, and a 
vengeful recollection of their earliest experiences of “law” in 
Ireland. I am far from maintaining that emigration, within due 
limits, is not a healthy sign of a nation’s vigor and progress; 
but in the case of Ireland it has been an Exodus, and it is still 
continuing. Since 1881 three-quarters of a million Irishmen 
have left to seek their fortunes in foreign lands, and in fifty 
years there have been as many emigrants as there are people 
still left in the country. And the worst of it is that it is the 
“pick” of the population, the very best in the country who 
leave it. Dr. Johnson once expressed his conviction that the 
policy of driving away a people might be successful for a time, 
but would assuredly prove short-sighted in the end; and so it 
has been with the depopulation of Ireland. As Grattan pro- 
phesied would be the case, the outlaws have risen in America 
to sting their old enemies; for the teeth of dragons were sown, 
and one cannot feel surprised at the enormous crop of vigilant 
and restless exiles. 

Such are a few of the “Lessons of the Irish Census.” The, 
principle underlying them all, and the key to the whole position, 
is the fact that Irish opinion is not allowed to exercise its 
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influence in Irish affairs. For one brief period (1782-1800) Ire- 
land did, indeed, enjoy the blessings of freedom as secured for 
her at the point of the bayonet by her Protestant volunteers ; 
and all authorities of the time, Pitt, Lord Sheffield, Lord Chan- 
cellor Clare, Under-Secretary Cooke, Speaker Foster, Chancellor 
Plunkett, Henry Grattan, and many others, unite in testifying to 
the stupendous advance made in Irish prosperity within that 
brief period. It is no answer to tell us that “law and order” 
prevail in the country. “Order reigns in Warsaw” was the 
message of the field-marshal to his imperial master; but it signi- 
fied the tranquillity of the charnel-house and the peace of the 
tomb. 

Ireland has had decade after decade of such “order.” 
Froude writes of a time when “order” prevailed so omnipo- 
tently in the country that, from St. George’s Channel to the 
shores of the Atlantic, one would not hear the whistle of a 
plough-boy or the lowing of an ox. It was “law and order” 
at one period for any Englishman to kill any Irishman with 
impunity ; it was “law” that a “mere Irishman” did not live, 
but only “existed”; it was “order” that an Irish Catholic 
should give up a horse, no matter of what value, if a Protes- 
tant offered £5 for it. He was not allowed to educate or be 
educated, to follow in religious affairs the dictates of his con- 
science, to be a member of any profession, or to hold any pub- 
lic appointment in his own country. Ireland has had enough of 
it; and the census returns surely afford us another proof, were 
further proof required, that if for no other reason than the 
advisability of a change, the time has come when the advocates 
of a more Christian policy towards that country should have an 
innings. 


JEREMIAH MACVEAGH. 














SAINT BERNARD. 


SAINT BERNARD. 


THERE are many great saints about whose natural character 
and physiognomy we know little or nothing. We know that 
they were prodigies of grace, pillars of the church, perhaps mar- 
tyrs. We may have a special devotion to them, and have ex- 
perience of their power and affection. But beyond this they are 
mere names to us. Take some of those who are honored by 
daily commemoration in the Mass—some of the Apostles, Linus, 
Cletus, Clement, Xystus, Cornelius, and the rest. Their names 
slip glibly on our lips, but what do we know about them? what 
kind of men were they? what did they do? how did they look 
and speak? what, in a word, was their individuality? No his- 
torian has described their actions, no editor has collected their 
correspondence, no artist has preserved their features. Their 
bodies are buried in peace, but the memory of their individuality 
has perished because they lacked not merely the sacred bard, 
but (more important) a faithful Boswell. With regard to other 
saints, however, Providence has disposed differently. We know 
them so well that they seem familiar friends. We know the 
events of their lives in detail; we have multitudes of their 
sayings and doings preserved by admiring followers; we have 
lithographs of their handwriting and photographs of their au- 
thentic portraits; above all, we have their own works, whether 
the results of literary labor in which we see the thoughts and 
principles that ruled their minds, or their letters to friends in 
which we see them as their friends saw them, living, natural, ac- 
tual. To this latter class, which is all too small, St. Bernard 
belongs. If we choose to study him we may come to know him 
better than most of us know our grandfathers. This year is be- 
ing celebrated the eighth centenary of his birth, so we may 
naturally be inclined to ask what kind of man he was; for at 
a man’s death we ask what he has done, what were the chief 
events of his life, but when a man is born questions turn rather 
on qualities than- actions. 

St. Bernard was a Frenchman, of a good family in Burgundy. 
We speak of the French as “our lively neighbors,” but even 
among Frenchmen Burgundians are celebrated for liveliness. 
They are a gay, fiery race, as delicate as their cookery and as 
generous as their wines. Indeed, many are inclined to attribute 
VOL, LIV.—15 
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to their superior wine and cooking their long-established su- 
periority in art and war. The family of St Bernard was worthy 
of its race. His father and brothers were soldiers, famous alike 
for their good sense, for their amiability of character, and for 
their prowess in war. St. Bernard himself was brought up for 
the church, but the sacred vocation never abated his fine spirit ; 
and even cloistral observance could not blunt his wit or deaden 
his native vivacity. Now, what was St. Bernard like? We have, 
unfortunately, no authentic portrait of him. All those we know 
are probably works of the imagination. Most of the following 
details are taken from two of his contemporaries who knew him 
perfectly well, one being his special friend Abbot William of St. 
Theodoric, the other Geoffrey, a monk of Clairvaux, St. Ber- 
nard’s secretary. 

As to stature, St. Bernard was of a good moderate height 
(honeste medtocritatis), rather inclined to tallness than shortness. 
No doubt he was one of those who by their straightness and 
squareness look taller than they are. His biographers more than 
once speak of his elegance, and the grace of his motions, and 
the dignity of his walk, all of which would be difficult for a man 
whose back and limbs were not perfectly straight. He had fair 
hair and a reddish beard, but both became white in course of 
time. His face and whole body became very thin, and no won- 
der, yet there was usually a ruddiness on his cheeks; and. for 
the rest, his skin was so white and delicate that it excited the 
astonishment of the old monks of Citeaux when he was a novice. 
They could not understand how a man of such delicate tempera- 
ment could endure the labors and coarse poverty of their state. 
These, however, were signs not merely of delicacy, but also of 
that thoroughbred spirit which carries men and horses past many 
obstacles, and makes the body a fit instrument for the higher 
operations of grace. St. Bernard never could tolerate dirt on his 
clothes. We know, of course, that there have been clean saints, 
and others not so clean. St. Bernard was a clean saint. One of 
his sayings was, “ Paupertas semper, sordeo nunquam’—+2.e., Pov- 
erty—yes always, but dirt—never. Yet he wore mean _ poor 
clothes, and this was remarked in him even on the occasion that 
he went to receive the abbatial benediction. 

But though he had this dignity of carriage, St. Bernard had a 
wonderful graciousness of countenance. Both his biographers 
dwell on this as on a joy which they have lost. It seemed to 
be an expression of the spiritual beauty within. “His face was 
radiant. There was in his eyes a kind of angelical purity and a 
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dovelike simplicity.” Abbot William speaks of his smile as “that 
generous smile of his,” as if it was familiar to all who knew him. 
Then there was something so winning in his manners that with- 
out effort he could get people to do what he wanted. Every 
one felt at ease with him, even the greatest sinners. All ad- 
mired the extraordinary degree in which he combined, what un- 
fortunately is so seldom combined, high principle with fascina- 
tion of manner. In spite, however, of his radiant counte- 
nance and generous smile, St. Bernard was not a jolly monk, 
not a man for jokes and laughter. On the contrary he abhorred 
them. j 

Geoffrey tells us that he often saw the saint stand watching 
with amazement religious men laughing, and he frequently said 
that “from the first years of his monastic life till then he never 
remembered having laughed so.”’ St. Bernard was not a dull man, 
innocent of any sense of humor, but rather a very bright 
Frenchman with a good deal more than his share of the national 
esprit. Indeed, it is sometimes difficult to avoid laughing in 
reading his descriptions and his plays upon words. Yet his senti- 
ments with regard to jokes and laughter were most severe. “ You 
may,” he says in De Consideratione, “ sometimes tolerate small-talk 
[zuge|, but you should never promote it.” “It is detestable,” 
he says again (De Cons., ii. 13), “if you give way to laughter, 
but it is still worse if you excite it.” And once more: “A joke 
is a joke in the mouth of a secular, but in the mouth of a 
priest it is a blasphemy.” Of course St. Bernard is speaking to 
monks, but still the fact is that equal cheerfulness is a note of a 
spiritual man, while gloom and boisterous gayety are both alien 
from him. Yet, no doubt, gloom is more opposed to spirituality 
than levity. 

St. Bernard was by nature a shy, retiring man. This surprises 
us in one who dared in full council to face the renowned Abe- 
lard, who almost dictated to popes and kings, and who success- 
fully preached a Crusade. Yet his biographers use superlatives 
when they speak of his modesty. He is homo mansuetissimus, 
his verecundia is tenera, and it endures to his life’s end. His elder 
brother, as is the custom with elder brothers, had great zeal for 
his virtue. Now, when St. Bernard began working miracles this 
elder brother became seriously alarmed for the young man’s 
humility. His uncle also shared these fears. So these two, 
whenever St. Bernard worked a miracle, used to fall on him so 
energetically that, Abbot William says, it seemed as if God had 
given him ‘wo stings of the flesh lest the greatness of the reve- 
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lations should elate him. They “browbeat his gentle shyness, 
they ridiculed the miracles and annihilated them, they accused 
him of presumption, and often moved him to tears with their 
sarcasms and calumnies.” And all the while St. Bernard used to 
say nothing and offered no contradiction, though he was the 
abbot of this brother and this uncle. Then again with regard to 
preaching, in spite of his genius and irresistible power, he had no 
liking for it. He often said himself that, no matter how humble 
the audience might be, he never opened his mouth without fear 
and shamefacedness; and that it was the fear of God that 
pricked him on when he would much rather have been silent. 
He is an instance of what Father Coleridge remarks in connec- 
tion with St. John Baptist, that “it is not unfrequently the 
way in which God proceeds in his greatest works, to employ for 
missions of severity and stern witness men who are either natur- 
ally shrinking and retiring, or whose training makes such an en- 
terprise uncongenial in the highest degree.” 

Whatever may have been the ordinary ruddiness of St. 
Bernard’s cheeks, it is evident that sometimes its appearance 
was sufficiently cadaverous. One of these occasions was when 
he went to Chalons to be blessed as abbot. He went accom- 
panied by one of his monks, Elboldo, a man, we are told, ele- 
gant for the size and strength of his body. When they arrived 
at the bishop’s palace the hall was crowded with clerics and 
others, and on their entering—St. Bernard so young, so meanly 
clad, and so emaciated, almost like a dying man, followed by 
Elboldo, so much older and so elegantly robust—the contrast 
was so absurd that some began to laugh and others to chaff. 
The wits found names for the pair: Mors et Vita they called 
them. They could not agree which was to be abbot; some 
were for Mors others for Vita; but whether there was any bet- 
ting history has not handed down. 

These questions were cut short by the entrance of the Bishop 
of Chalons, who was then William de Champeaux, the famous 
master of the schools. He at the first glance recognized whom 
he had to deal with, and went straight to St. Bernard and 
treated him with the greatest honor, and from that time 
always took the deepest interest in him. How he first showed 
this interest by taking charge of St. Bernard’s health and de- 
livering him up to an ignorant quack is well known. The bishop 
had gone to the general chapter of the order and, prostrat- 
ing at full length on the ground, had begged that the saint 
might be placed under his authority for a single year. Noth- 
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ing could be refused to such humility in so great a man. 
He returned to Clairvaux, St. Bernard’s monastery, and built 
him a hut outside the enclosure, where he was to live free from 
all care and business, and to follow the prescriptions of the doc- 
tor aforesaid. Abbot William, his biographer, paid him a visit 
while he was in this hut, and found him full of joy at being 
delivered from the solicitude of government, and very little 
afflicted at a situation which to others would have been intolera- 
ble. “How are you doing?” asked William. “As well as pos- 
sible,” answered St. Bernard with one of his generous smiles; 
“formerly rational men obeyed me, and now by the just judg- 
ment of God I have to obey an irrational beast.” He meant 
his medical man; and William, who stayed to dinner, had a 
specimen of his treatment. He says he had “thought that a 
man so infirm and who had been committed to the care of so 
great a personage as the Bishop of Chalons would have had 
suitable food provided for him; and yet at dinner I saw him 
served with food that a healthy man pinched with hunger would 
hardly touch.” It was so disgusting that when he (Abbot Wil- 
liam) saw it, “I wasted away; I could hardly restrain my 
wrath, and was only prevented by the rule of silence from at- 
tacking the doctor with indignant abuse as a sacrilegious man 
and a murderer.” Bernard, however, took everything with in- 
difference and complained of nothing. 

This medical treatment did not, as we might guess, cure St. 
Bernard. Infirmity became an ordinary part of his life. His 
health had been permanently injured by the excess of his austeri- 
ties in the first years of his religious life. He had misused his 
stomach, and afterwards, as usual, his stomach took a long re- 
venge. Eating became a torture to him. He could take but 
little, and of that little he had to reject the larger part with 
great pain. What was left caused him a good deal of further 
pain for reasons of which the propriety of the twelfth century 
permitted a minute description, but not ours. This infirmity, 
which lasted to his death, gradually drove him from common 
monastic observance. He was extremely attached to common 
exercises and hated singularity. He renounced wearing a hair- 
shirt because it was singular. It was sorrow at being turned away 
from the common works that drove him as a novice to obtain of 
God by prayer the grace to reap well (gratiam metendt). He 
never would use the indulgences granted to elder religious. In 
the matter of dispensations, he used to say he regarded him- 
self as a novice; they were suited, he said, to holy, perfect 
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men, but as for him, he had need of all the severity of the 
order and all the rigor of discipline. It required a precept of 
the general chapter to induce him to wear what they called “a 
woollen garment like a chlamys cut short,” but what we would 
call a flannel shirt. However, he had to resign himself in the 
end to singularity. His frequent vomiting became disagreeable 
to his brethren, and they did not fail to let him know it. He 
made a last effort to remain with the community, at least in 
choir. He had a hole made in the ground near his abbatial 
stall. But the device was not successful, and at length he was 
compelled by the “intolerableness of the thing’ to give up 
coming to choir altogether. 

St. Bernard’s infirmity made him renounce the common ex- 
ercises, but it did not make him renounce mortification. He 
continued to afflict himself with fasts and want of sleep. In the 
matter of sleep he was somewhat severe toward others also. 
He did not tolerate want of spirit, and much less drowsiness in 
choir; and even in the dormitory if he saw a monk lying negli- 
gently, or heard one snore too loud, he could hardly bear it 
patiently, but upbraided him with sleeping “carnally and just 
like a secular.” His ordinary food was bread dipped in milk or 
hot water; he seldom touched wine, and he used to say that 
water was the oniy thing that gave him pleasure because it 
cooled his throat. The Blessed Fastred tells us that St. Bernard 
used to feel a scruple at eating a mess of meal with oil and 
honey; and when Fastred reproached him for his austerity he 
answered: “My son, if you only knew the obligations of a 
monk, every morsel you eat should be moistened with tears.” 
The views of the saint with regard to doctors and physic were 
in harmony with his views on diet. He gives his opinion in his 
letter to the monks of the monastery of St. Anastasius, at the 
Tre Fontani near Rome, which is even now held by his de- 
scendants the Trappists, and still enjoys its old reputation for 
unhealthiness. 

He says: “It is not at all becoming in your state of re- 
ligion to be seeking medicines for the body. We may tolerate 
occasionally common herbs, such as the poor use, and this is not 
unusual. But to be buying drugs, to be calling in doctors, to 
be drinking draughts, is unbecoming religious, and above all is 
contrary to the comeliness and purity of our order.” Abbot de 
Rancé, the reformer of La Trappe, used to act more or less on 
these principles. He used to admit a country surgeon (who was 
very likely a barber also) when there was a case for incisions 
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or bone-setting, but he did not call in physicians. St. Bernard 
had his ideas on these subjects and we have ours. And it must 
be admitted that under our system we enjoy much better health 
than did. St. Bernard. He became more and more infirm. At 
first his custom was to pray standing, but afterwards his bones 
became weakened and his feet swollen, and he used to spend 
his days always sitting and in a singular immobility. It was not 
merely that he kept his seat, but he sat quite motionless, 
neither moving his head, or his hands, or his feet, except 
when necessity required it. People used to wonder at this 
absolute repose, so unusual in France, and it contrasted strong- 
ly with the intense activity of his mind. He was overwhelmed 
with cares of all kinds, and engrossed in business of the high- 
est importance in church and state; and there he sat all 
day dictating ceaselessly, himself remaining the while still as 
death. 

Nevertheless, in all the languor of sickness and old age, 
when he seemed to have lost all sense and motion, there was 
one bodily power which never lost its freshness and efficacy, 
and that was his voice. He had received it from nature strong 
and flexible, and grace had preserved it to him in the wreck 
of all the rest. It was a curious thing to see him drag himself 
into chapter almost like a dying man, and then to hear him 
break out suddenly with a voice of power which could overawe 
with its thunders, terrify with its whisper, or charm by its soft 
modulations. Of course St. Bernard was a predestined preacher, 
and hence it was necessary that he should have this almost 
mifaculous voice. We may even say that St. Bernard’s infirmity, 
which cost him so much sorrow, was part of that suavity of 
Providence by which he was separated for the work whereunto 
he had been taken. For, as he always lived apart from the 
community, the ordinary government of the monastery was little 
disturbed by his journeys, and also the community missed him 
less. But we must not suppose that he enjoyed going out. His 
idea in entering the obscure Abbey of Citeaux was to forget 
the world and to let the world forget him. He always pre- 
served this spirit. His secretary Geoffrey says that from the 
beginning he had desired to withdraw himself from all exter- 
nal business, and always to remain in the monastery. When 
he became infirm he thought he had found a good excuse for 
remaining at home. He resolved never to go out again, and 
for some time he kept his resolution. It was only at the 
united command of the pope and the general chapter that 
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he again left his cloister to come to the assistance of the 
church in its then pressing necessities. 

Men of the world do not understand such conduct. The 
idea of a man of great position and ability burying himself 
in a silent’ cloister strikes it like wantonly throwing pearls and 
precious silks into the sea. The world gets angry at such 
things. The world admires efficiency. High gifts, highly cul- 
tivated, strenuously exercised, perfectly successful—this is what 
the world values. St. Bernard was an unworldly, or rather a 
next-worldly man, and if he appreciated his natural gifts, as 
no doubt he did, we may be sure that to him it added a 
refinement of joy that, besides money and rank, he could throw 
genius also into the golden censer of sacrifice. Of course we 
know that in the event there was not a single gift or power in 
St. Bernard that Providence did not use to the utmost for the 
. benefit of the church and society. He became eminently a 
successful man, the most prominent and influential man of his 
century. And therefore the world admires St. Bernard. It ad- 
mires the man of genius, the brilliant writer, the poet, the ora- 
tor, the politician. But others, with sense perhaps more purified, 
admire rather that which alone he valued in himself, the man 
who scorned the world with its successes, who conquered the 
world in conquering himself, whose gaze was so riveted on 
spiritual beauty that he had not a look for any other, who gave 
all his substance for love and despised it as nothing. 


B. B. 
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THE FORTUNES OF A POOR YOUNG MAID. 


CHAPTER VIII..: 


THE same evening on which she had been reproved for the 
wearing of blue Bessie Delpole drew forth her Book of Conf- 
dences and entered the following: 

I have been but twenty-four hours in the Fairy Palace, and 
have already discovered that the Fairy is a hag—hoary, horrid! 
She is an Ogress! Alas! for my youthful fancy, and dear mum- 
my’s reading between the lines. 

I do believe uncle would have laughed could he have seen 
me this morning tortured by “dear Lydia”; he would say, “It | 
is just as well, Bess, to be undeceived early in life.” One 
thing I have made up my mind to—I shall not undeceive my 
darling mother. It would break her heart to know the truth. 
Here I am, and I must make the best of it; but what can I do 
to be happy in this gilded cage? Study French for one thing, 
even if I have no talent for languages, according to “ Aunt Liz”; 
but I sha’n’t let the Ogress sneer at me for want of pluck. I'll 
amuse her to her heart’s content, and who knows but in the 
end I may turn the tables in my favor. 

To think of my having been forced to sing until I was hoarse ; 
and such horrid, old sentimental, last-century trash! “My own 
stricken deer,” indeed! Oh dear! oh dear! what am I to do 
for dresses? I must discard every blue ribbon to please this 
faded beauty, who adorns herself in naught but cerulean tints. 

A few days later Bessie ayain wrote: 

My first Sunday in London. Mrs. Hamen sent Dobbs to me 
to know “where I worshipped ”’; as if she didn’t know the Champ- 
neys were Catholics, having herself been at the convent with 
mamma. I answered that I was a member of the One, True, 
Catholic, Apostolic Church, which longe title made Dobbs stare; 
but she simply said: “ Yes, miss; and for what hour will you 
have the carriage, miss ?” 

As I have read the London T7ad/et all my life, I was at no 
loss to answer quite glibly, “A quarter to eleven, punctually.” 

True to a second Mrs. Hamen’s coach stood at the door, and 
into it I tripped with easy grace, wishing I were called the Lady 
Gwendolyn, as the footman touched his hat for orders. “ St. 
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James’s, Spanish Place,” I answered as I flung myself into a cor- 
ner, and away we rattled. 

At the church, or chapel as they call it, seeing the fine livery, 
the usher took me up the main aisle and into a front seat, 
where I eventually had to make room for some real aristocrats— 
Petres or Howards, perhaps. 

When the plate was handed around at the Offertory I felt very 
much ashamed to have forgotten my purse, although I knew there 
was nothing in it but a few pieces of American coin. Then the 
idea struck me which, indeed, distracted my attention all through 
Mass, that I was literally without pocket-money. How very foolish 
of me to have given uncle’s gold-piece to dear old mummy, who 
is so much better off than Iam! If they but knew at home all I 
am undergoing—I’ll not go under, however—how uncle would 
champ, to be sure; and mummy, dear mummy—why I believe 
she would hate the Ogress for having made me prisoner! 


CHAPTER IX. 


Plucky little Bess was not far wrong in judging the pain her 
mother would endure had she an inkling of what her treasure 
was being subjected to in the gorgeous mansion on Portland 
Square. Her heart would not have fluttered so feverishly, nor 
would she have borne her head so high when accosted by Min- 
nie Vatts and asked for news of her daughter. 

“T hear Bess is living in England with a wealthy countess. 
I wonder, Mrs. Delpole, you should care to let her go among 
Britishers. I’m satisfied with being an American queen! And 
when you’ve got lots of cash, why you know you're at the top 
of the ladder. Give Bess my love, and tell her to write me all 
the fun she is having.” 

“Thank you, Miss Vatts,” answered the widow with pointed 
politeness ; “my daughter only corresponds with her family, but 
I shall tell her of your kind inquiries as to her welfare.” 

Bess’s first letter, writéen the morning of Higgins’s departure, 
bore the impress of rosy youth in every line. The second, 
which followed within ten days, was not quite so gaily colored ; 
there were some sombre tints which Mrs. Delpole attributed— 
with more truth than she was aware of—to a tardy fit of homesick- 
ness. This, with the exception of a letter to the doctor and 
another to her so-called “ Aunt Liz,’’ was the last line from Bess 


in months. 
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Although Mrs. Delpole acutely felt her daughter’s silence, it 
did not shock her motherly love, for she unselfishly thought her 
darling must be having a good time; and should she get into 
trouble of any kind her friends would find it out, for ill news 
travels fast. 

Meanwhile, in London, Miss Delpole was put about to procure 
stamps for her correspondence. Those she found in Mrs. Ha- 
men’s escritoire she did not scruple to appropriate; but they 
were few in number. Upon asking of the Ogress her leave to 
order more, her mother’s cherished correspondent, dear Lydia, 
replied that it was an unhealthy, morbid taste for young girls to 
be always writing; in future Bess could exercise her fingers as 
amanuensis. Thenceforward our heroine was set a task every 
forenoon in helping her paralytic patroness with her letters, 
business or otherwise. 

Time wore on; Bess had been in the great metropolis through 
the heat and dust of August vainly longing to see the sights, 
and wondering Mrs. Hamen never offered to let her go any- 
where. Her sole recreation was a daily drive in one or other of 
the parks; but alas! the invalid in her cushions could not bear 
to be stared at, and thus most of the time her young companion 
had to catch what glimpses she could of the gay world through 
a crack in the silk curtains. 

Twice a week the fashionable physician called to examine the 
state of his chronic patient, and twice a week he complimented 
Miss Delpole upon the good effect her sunny presence had upon 
the spirits of Mrs. Hamen and “consequently upon your general 
health, my dear madam,” Sir Lionel would add with an uplift- 
ing of his white hands so expressive of buoyancy and hope that 
Bess in her mind made a note of the gesture for Dr. Champ- 
ney’s benefit. 

One day the great man, after going through the usual form 
of taking pulse and temperature, whilst his keen eyes searched 
the invalid through and through, remarked that Mrs. Hamen 
had a wonderful hold on life. 

“Really, my dear madam, quite wonderful! Miss Delpole’s 
society is better than a trained nurse or my nostrums} youth, 
beauty, a laughter-loving temperament, is the panacea for all ills.” 
And Sir Lionel gave Bess a suave bow, which made her feel 
she was of some importance after all in the rich woman’s 
household. 

“ But,” continued the wily doctor, “I hope, my dear madam, 
that you have made your will. I make it a point of conscience 
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never to let, through fault of mine, any of my patients lose 
this great and lasting satisfaction. The making of a will is the 
most interesting point in our lives. Some few know it, and be- 
gin early and go on adding codicil upon codicil. It has always 
been a matter of surprise to me that so many people put off 
this pleasure till so late that they view it almost as a trial. 
Now, I made my own will quite recently, for in my poor opinion 
it is a duty we owe to society, the peace and order of which is too 
often troubled by petty squabblings over what we leave behind 
us. More especially is this the case with you and me, Mrs. Ha- 
men, who have no direct heirs. We have, therefore, the true 
pleasure of disposing of our means.” And Sir Lionel smiled be- 
nignly on Bess and his wealthy client, as he dextrously slipped 
the guinea from the mantel-edge into his vest-pocket and left 
the room. 

The physician’s advice was not lost upon Mrs. Hamen, who 
knew, perhaps, quite as well as Sir Lionel that her tongue was 
getting thick, and another attack of vertigo such as she had had 
the night previous might turn into a fatal stroke. 

So for a number of mornings Bess’s post in the pretty sitting- 
room of her patroness was taken by a lawyer and his clerk, and 
our heroine was left to her own devices. 





CHAPTER X. 

Having her full amount of true American independence in 
her, Miss Delpole rang the bell for Dobbs, whom she ordered to 
straightway put on her bonnet to accompany her on a walk. 

Thus for three delicious days did Bess ramble about the 
streets of London: that London of her dreams, and which she 
knew so well from the great volume of Pictorial London she 
and her dear mother had together so enthusiastically conned _be- 
fore she started on her adventurous search for wealth. 

As it was her native city Dobbs proved herself a very fair 
guide, and not only did she show Bess the usual points of in- 
terest, but she took her to out-of-the-way corners seldom trod- 
den by the feet of lady tourists. The maid had numerous 
friends, both male and female, who materially aided her in carry- 
ing out Miss Delpole’s desire of seeing everything. 

““Mind you, Dobbs, I want to go everywhere, and see every- 
thing a woman can see. I’m an American,” said Bess with a 


proud toss of her head, “and am not afraid of anybody.” 
And so Bess had her wish gratified in all sorts of unexpected 
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ways, for Dobbs took her through markets and quaint old chop- 
houses, where the woman’s friends treated our heroine with semi- 
familiar respect and a vast amount of staring, particularly after 
having heard the young lady was from America—which Dobbs 
took very good care they should be informed of as soon as 
possible. 

Tired out with her expeditions, Bess would return to the 
handsome mansion in Portland Square not a jot sorry she had 
not gone about in the coach and four of her dreams. 

Looking over her Book of Confidences we find the fol- 
lowing : 

What a jolly time I have had going about with Dobbs! 
Really, I think I have seen more than if the Ogress herself had 
done me the honor of showing me the lions of London; because 
I’ve seen a great deal more than lions: I’ve seen a whole mena- 
gerie of wonders. 

Certainly Lydia Hamen would not have taken me to that 
delicious chop-house in Ave-Mary-lane. Oh, such a queer place! 
where you eat in little stalls, and only know you have neighbors 
by the rattle of their forks. 

Then I’ve been in an East-end brewery, and have drunk 
some of the beer hot as my lips could bear it. Dobbs’s cousin 
is foreman, and he asked me to come again. I never knew a 
woman have so many cousins as Dobbs; I can’t see how she 
keeps track of them all. 

I’m quite pleased with Dobbs. She is not at all presuming, 
although I only repay her services with my blue ribbons and 
sashes, which the Ogress won’t let me wear. 

We positively managed to get into the House of Commons, 
and without an admission card either. As good luck has been 
favoring my explorations all along, I was not surprised when 
Dobbs told me she had a cousin on duty—“h’a regular h’M. P., 
miss, he is.” I believe, for a second, I was silly enough to think 
she meant Member of Parliament, till I saw the initials on the 
hat of a burly policeman. I don’t know what Dobbs gave him, 
but it must have been something nice, as he stood us in a little 
window, where we could see everything and hear something too, 
when the swinging door beside us was opened as the members 
passed in or out. I saw all the notabilities, whom I recognized 
thanks to Punch; for I regret to say on this point Dobbs is 
very deficient. 

Whilst I was enjoying myself in this humble way the Ogress 
was making her will and disposing of her millions. I wonder has 
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she remembered me. Poor me! I’ve given up the idea of being 
her heiress, but from something she said recently I think she'll 
not leave me out in the cold. 

A night or two ago I had done myself more than credit at 
the piano, ending off with a grand flourish, when the bedizened 
Ogress called me to her, and made me sit quite close up to her 
chair. Then she put her hand on my head, and, with the clawy 
fingers twining through my braids, said with a big sigh: 

“You're a sweet, good girl, Bessie; and your mother is to be 
envied having such a daughter. You have a happy, cheerful 
disposition, and know how to take life. You will make things 
easy for yourself, and those about you. I fancy even wealth 
would not spoil you, for your tastes are simple and you are 
easily pleased. There now, give me a kiss and go to bed!” 
And as my ruby lips touched hers she added: “Take an old 
woman’s advice, my child; if ever you are rich, don’t be selfish. 
I know I have been too selfish all through life, and it has not 
made me happy.” 

And the poor old trot began to cry! It touched my heart 
so, I sobbed with her; till she bade me pull the bell for her 
servants to carry her up-stairs—an operation I have never been 
allowed to witness. 

I think I'll take to calling her the Fairy Godmother again: 
I do feel so sorry for her! Well, if ever I am rich I'll have a 
good time, even if my tastes are simple; but I fear a lot of 
money might take the simplicity out of them. 

“ Good-night, sweet heiress!’’ At this juncture we may remark 
that Miss Delpole kissed the tips of her fingers to her image in 
the mirror. 

I wonder how it will sound in the will? Something in this 
style, perhaps: “I bequeath and deed to Elizabeth Delpole, 
only child of my beloved friend and school companion, etc., all 
the residue of my estate—.’’ Of course she must have a lot 
to give away, and no doubt I may expect at the last moment 
an invoice of poor relations. Dear me! if she has only half as 
many as Dobbs has, they’ll make a fine show. But—but—enough. 
To bed. 


CHAPTER XI. 


For the next month or two Mrs. Hamen never felt better; 
she was cheerful, and was not so exacting with her young com- 
panion. 
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Really the making of her will, in easing her of a dreaded re- 
sponsibility, had lightened her spirits. 

She invented for herself a new pleasure in getting little Bess 
to tell her what she would do should she one day come into a 
fortune—a style of amusement better suited to our heroine’s 
taste than stumbling through a French novel. 

The girlish prattle was a perfect treat to the invalid, who 
for years had foolishly made of herself a prisoner and a recluse; 
and, to the surprise of her household, Mrs. Hamen’s carriage was 
now ordered to satisfy the least of Miss Delpole’s whims. 

In and out of the city, up and down the parks, through the 
most fashionable streets, in front of the most aristocratic shops 
Mrs. Hamen’s livery was paraded. And it may not be beyond 
the range of human probabilities that some curious eyes sought 
a glimpse of the bright girl-face so evidently enjoying its first 
view of London life. 

The summer was fast waning, and Bess was beginning to find 
even the beautiful parks tiresome; she longed for the country, 
with its meadows and green fields and merry song-birds. Could 
she have persuaded Mrs. Hamen to move for a while to Bath 
or Torquay, or some near watering-place, Bess’s happiness would 
have been supreme; but when she hinted to Sir Lionel that a 
change might benefit his patient, the great man—who was himself 
enjoying life at Astral Towers, the recently-bought country-seat 
of Bess’s countryman, the Pennsylvania oil-king, and only came 
to London once a week on business—Sir Lionel raised his eye- 
brows, and remarked that invalids were most benefited by home- 
comforts. 

The official visits of the fashionable physician, and a call now 
and again from an old maiden aunt of the sick woman, a Miss 
Rebecca Briggs, with whom Bess made friends, were the only 
break in the young girl’s life. Yet, strange to say, Bess was not 
lonely. At her home on Staten Island she had not been spoilt 
by variety, and as she settled herself down for a long siege of 
her present life, she made the best of it. She painted and sang 
and read, and was not unhappy, notwithstanding her desire for 
a change. At nights she carried on with herself imaginary con- 
versations in front of the mirror to keep her brain from rusting, 
while awaiting the day when her Fairy Godmother should see fit 
to launch her in society. Would this coveted day ever come? 
was a question constantly asked, and as constantly left without 
reply—until—well, Bess did not like even to think the thing 
about the shoes people leave behind them; so she simply wrote 
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in her journal: “ My life seems to be a big point of interroga- 
tion, the answer being dragged along, under my eyes, as it were; 
and yet I cannot read the riddle.” 

But even as Miss Delpole penned these lines the word of 
the enigma had been spoken, and was being wafted nearer and 
nearer with the autumn fogs settling down over the dense 
human mass which moves and breathes in London. 

One evening, after their usual ¢é¢¢-d-¢¢éte dinner, the ladies 
were seated over a late cup of tea in the drawing-room, when 
Bess noticed a wild grasping forward of Mrs. Hamen’s unpar- 
alyzed hand, as of a drowning creature snatching at the air; 
then suddenly, before she could summon assistance, or even fly 
to the side of her mother’s friend, the head fell down on the 
bejewelled neck; a little shiver, a gasp, and death had claimed 
its booty. 

We need not describe the few hours which followed upon 
this sudden demise of a wealthy woman. 

Sir Lionel came and felt the pulse, shrugged his shoulders, 
murmured “ heart-failure” ; looked on the mantel for his guinea, 
which he failed to find, Bess in the excitement having forgotten 
to place it there, and bowed himself out of the room. 

The physician’s visit was quickly followed by one from a 
prominent member of the Post Medical Profession, who, with 
hands in his pockets, gave orders to two assistants, talking 
of the deceased as of an art subject preparing for exhibition, to 
be touched up here and lightened there. And the exhibition 
took place and lasted three days, after which the curtain was 
drawn, and Lydia Hamen had for ever passed away from the 
scrutinizing eyes of mortals. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The first information Mrs. Delpole had of her “ daughter’s 
bereavement,” as she styled the death of her old schoolmate, 
“Lydia Languish,” was the insertion in the daily papers. 

The small family at West Brighton were sitting over their 
rolls and coffee, Dr. Champney hurrying through his second cup; 
his sister, who ate sparingly in the mornings, scanning The 
Times, that she might give it to the doctor to read in the horse- 
cars. Suddenly the widow uttered an exclamation so startling 
as very nearly to result in the shattering of the porcelain cup 
the physician was just setting down. 
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“Great heavens, Francis! Lydia has gone to glory, and Bess 
will ride home in her coach and four!” 

And in her excitement Agnes Delpole almost tore the news- 
paper to fragments. She ran to her brother, and hung over his 
neck while he read the paragraph she pointed out to him. 

“ Hamen.—Suddenly, at her house in Portland Square, Lon- 
don, Lydia, daughter of the late Robert Hamen of New York, 
and relict of Arthur Hamen, late of her Britannic Majesty’s 
East India Company.” 

When he had finished, Dr. Champney’s throat was so vio- 
lently squeezed and the tiny bare spot on the crown of his head 
so hotly kissed that he had great difficulty in getting breath 
enough to remark : 

“Well, Agnes, of one thing we are certain: our bird will fly 
back to its nest, and we'll be glad to hear the chirpy song 
again.” 

And the good doctor’s eyes were moist, showing how much, 
if in silence, he had missed his niece. “Now, on with my over- 
coat; I must be off.” 

But as Mrs. Delpole helped Dr. Champney adjust one coat 
over the other she could not resist unburdening herself of a 
most weighty thought: 

“Dear Frank! considering the altered circumstances under 
which Bess comes home, don’t you think that we might move 
out of this shabby house into that pretty Queen Anne cottage 
Bess and I have so often admired from our ‘turret,’ and which 
the sweet child calls ‘the Moated Grange’? In view of such a 
contingency I have ascertained the rent, and really it is very 
reasonable.” 

Dr. Champney evidently thought it “very reasonable” not to 
interrupt his sister; so when she ceased speaking, with just a 
little hope that she had won her point, he quietly remarked, as 
he buttoned his gloves: 

“It might be as well to wait until we hear from Bess before 
signing the lease. Good-by, Agnes; you'll find a couple of 
foreign stamps on my desk; there’s a steamer to-morrow, you 
know.” And there was a suspicious twinkle in the doctor’s eye 
as he pulled the hall door to behind him, thus putting a full 
stop to argument. 

Mrs. Delpole, eager for action, seized upon her brother's 
hint, and wrote her daughter an epistle replete with motherly 
advice as how best to comport herself now that she was so soon 
to come into her property 
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Having done this, she felt really too exhausted, as well as 
excited, over the news to settle down to the prose of house-keep- 
ing; so the happy woman determined to take the air, and carry 
her letter to post in New York. 

The trip across the bay this crisp November forenoon calmed 
her nerves and gave her leisure for reflection. On her return 
Mrs. Vatts and her bulky daughter Minnie met her as she 
stepped off the boat. 

“T see Mrs. Hamen is dead,” said the brewer’s wife, her 
voice smothered in furs and fat. ‘“ Bessie won’t know where to 
begin to spend her money, now she’s rich.” 

“Oh! won’t she bring lots of things from London, ma,” 
added Miss Vatts. “You'll not cut us, I hope, Mrs. Delpole 
when you move into your villa on Bard Avenue. The agent 
told me you were pricing it lately.” 

Agnes Delpole merely smiled in answer—a lofty, enigmatical 
smile—and passed up the street. 

Before she reached the house. she found the whole village 
knew of the event, which was being liberally commented on. 

At the grocer’s, where she stepped in a moment for some 
spices, the man remarked, with the cool insolence of a tradesman 
who is sometimes made to await payment of his bill: “So Miss 


Bessie, I hear, has got to change her name to get the old wo- ~ 


man’s leavings, eh?” 

Mrs. Delpole’s head was carried very high as she quickly 
made her exit, but on her cheeks burned two spots of red-hot 
indignation. Her whole being protested against her poverty, 
and more especially against the horrors of ‘“‘a drudge” who, 
from having no one to talk with indoors, must needs drag her 
long tongue into every corner shop for a gossip. Oh! things 
would go differently when Bess got back. 

“My sweet Bess! How lonesome my pet must be in that 
great house without her Fairy Godmother. Dear Lydia! God 
rest her soul and reward all her kindness to my’ child. And 
to think she died but yesterday! What would I not give to have 
money enough to cable Bess a few words of love and condo- 
lence. Well, all things have an end—even poverty!” 

This happy thought so haunted and entranced Agnes Del- 
pole that when Dr. Champney got home to dinner he found 
his sister expending the superabundance of her energy in a 
regular up-side-down cleaning. 

“Why, Agnes! this is perfectly ecstatic!” laughed the doc- 
tor, as, her head in a towel and enveloped from head to foot in 
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a blue kitchen apron, Mrs. Delpole issued from a dark closet 
under the stairway Bess was pleased to call the “black hole,” 
and into which the happy family were wont to throw higgledy- 
piggledy any discarded article from cravats to broken lamps. 
“T thought we had got through the house-cleaning last week?” 

“Well, we must tidy up things for Bess, you know. We'll 
try and look as much like Portland Square as possible!” And 
Agnes, warm and cheerful from her work, laughed heartily as 
she cast aside her wraps and ran up to “the turret chamber.” 

“Not more than five minutes’ grace,” called after her the 
doctor; “I’m as hungry as a Russian wolf.” 

That night Mrs. Delpole slept with the great volume of Pic- 
torial London beside her, and her dreams were all a moving pro- 
cession of gorgeous obsequies, the chief mourner of which was 
a stately young lady, whose fair hair and blue eyes were set off 
to perfection by the heavy crépe of her attire. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Extract from Miss Delpole’s journal: 

London, November 15th. 

How am I to put into writing all I have gone through since 
the death of the Ogress! The funeral was magnificent. Such 
an array of coaches and splendid liveries! Mr. Crosby, the 
senior member of the firm of which old Higgins is junior, 
arranged it all. As the journals say, it was gotten up regard- 
less of expense; or in Dobbs’s words: “ Mr. Crosby, miss, does 
things reckless of expenditure.” 

One rather droll thing I heard during the service at the 
house, which nearly upset my dignity. Hurlbut and James were 
standing behind my chair, and when the parson got to these 
words, ‘Amen, amen! I say unto you, he that believeth,” the 
butler whispered: “Jeemes, the Scriptures is very personal at 
times!” 

But I feel too out of sorts for jokes. Well, yesterday we 
had the reading of the will. I say we, for I was by no means 
alone. The dining-hall, in which we assembled, was well warm- 
ed by fires at either end, and those who were not near enough 
to them for comfort kept on their outer garments. If all those 
present were relatives, Mrs. Hamen had many more than she 
cared to speak of; for besides her aunt, Miss Briggs, and the 
artist, Harry Brush, with whom she corresponded through me, 
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and usually enclosing a check, she never mentioned any others. 
These two sat opposite me, on the other side of Mr. Crosby’s 
table ; the household of the defunct filling up the back of the 
apartment. 

I must really put down what I know about this Knight of 
the Palette, for there is quite a romance attached to his life, 
and he looks it, with his dishevelled crow-locks, and startling 
black eyes in a sallow face. 

It seems he is the late Mr. Hamen’s son by a first wife, an 
East-Indian and a rajah’s daughter. This creature, her son, 
was sent to England, and old Miss Briggs brought him up. 

I suppose she let him have his own way too much, for he 
wouldn’t mind his papa, who, on returning from Madras, want- 
ed him to make money in his own counting-house. 

There was a scene, such as we read of in novels. Papa 
Hamen jerked one way, Master Harry pulled the other, with 
the usual result, that when they let go they both came down 
flat. 

Old Hamen—he must have been a vicious old brute—when 
he found his match for stubbornness, told the lad he might make 
off with himself, and leave his name behind him, as he had for- 
gotten to marry his mother! With that Master Harry flung an 
inkstand at the face of his dad, and left the house for ever. 

This happened some ten years ago, just previous to Mr. 
Hamen’s marriage with his Cousin Lydia. 

I got all this information out of “Aunt Briggs,” one day 
that she and I took luncheon together. She is a tender-hearted 
old creature, notwithstanding her wabbly head and eyes that 
look as if she were for ever pressing tears. She is the only 
friend I have made in London. 

She used to come on a visit now and again, to negotiate a 
check for her “nurseling,” who was living in Paris, “very much 
on his brush,” as he called it, which I believe to mean he was 
starving. 

Harry Brush is now twenty-six, but looks much older, he is 
so shockingly lean. 

He and Miss Briggs sat side by side at the reading; and 
truly I was quite touched watching the old lady’s happy look 
as she kept her eyes, as steadily as her rickety neck would let 
her, fastened on her boy. 

I wondered if she had told him that I knew his story, or 
had she imparted to him any of my little confidences to her? 
At any rate, I caught him looking at me several times. He 
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seemed to be sorry he had come, for most of the time he wore 
a frown as black as night. Then his great-aunt would whisper 
to him, and his whole face changed into such a smile it re- 
minded me more of a brilliant flash of lightning than anything 
else. 

Mr. Crosby preceded the reading of the will by a very nice 
‘little speech, which, if any of those present came with a feeling 
of “first lien” on the property, must have effectually unde- 
ceived them. 

“Our late client,” he- began, without the usual “ladies and 
gentlemen,” “as no doubt you are aware’”—glancing round the 
room and, it may be fancy, his eye resting longest my way— 
“has no relation near enough to have hampered her in any 
way, by a legitimate claim, in the disposal of her property. 
The larger portion of this property she held in her own right; 
the residue coming to her through marriage with her first 
cousin, Arthur Hamen, late of Her Majesty’s Madras agency; 
and which property said Arthur Hamen deeded to his wife in 
fee simple—that is, it was hers to will away as she pleased. 
Now, as the law desires equity, and the approbation of such as 
are in anywise interested in its execution, a certain number of 
you here present have been summoned as being in a more or 
less remote degree connected with the testatrix by ties of blood 
or marriage, that you might bear witness, or protest, as the case 
might be. We will now proceed to the reading of the instru- 
ment.” 

Really, I felt awe-struck, and rustled my beautiful bombazine 
as little as possible as I settled down all attention. Even with 
my capital memory it is impossible to recall all the items. 
There were charitable bequests, of course, and a pretty keep- 
sake for Sir Lionel. And every one of the servants was hand- 
somely remembered. In fact, a good many thousand pounds 
went in a way which did not in the least interest me. At last 
an item came which made me prick up my ears, already ting- 
ling with excitement : 

“To my honored and beloved maternal aunt, Rebecca 
Briggs, I will the income of twenty thousand pounds for the 
remainder of her mortal life; upon her death to lapse to my 
residuary legatee. Item: To Elizabeth Delpole, only daughter 
of my dear school-friend, Agnes Champney Delpole” (I felt 
like fainting; and Dobbs must have noticed it, for she handed 
me a silver flacon of smelling-salts she had evidently appro- 
priated from her late mistress’ toilet-table), “in view of the four 
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months’ services as companion with which Miss Delpole has 
favored me, and in grateful remembrance of the pleasant hours 
her youthful society has afforded me, and as a mark of my 
appreciation and love for her as a dear friend, I will and deed 
to her all that I die possessed of—’’ (Heavens! I was swoon- 
ing) “in the way of jewels and wardrobe; with the sole proviso 
that she wear mourning three months for her well-wisher. 
Moreover, I will and deed to the above-mentioned Elizabeth 
Delpole the sum of—” (I felt myself breathing apoplectically ; 
and Crosby heard me, for he looked up over his spectacles and 
began again)—‘“the sum of five hundred pounds, over and 
above which her return passage to America is to be paid out of 
my estate.” 

Here the lawyer made a pause, to search among his papers 
for a yellow bit of parchment, on which he placed his left hand. 
My composure had somewhat returned to me as he resumed: 

“Item: to my second cousin, Henry Hamen, known as 
Harry Brush—” The artist, as he heard his name, sprang out 


of his seat, and in a violent manner said: “Brush, sir; not 
Hamen!” And I think he spoke the name with a venomous 
hiss, like an Indian snake. 

Mr. Crosby resumed: “Henry Hamen, so called Harry 


Brush, I give back the hereunto attached certificate of marriage 
between the late Arthur Hamen, and the late Leila, daughter of 
Ragah Dnig-Tippoo, and which I found among my late hus- 
band’s effects.” 

Here Mr. Crosby got up and, walking over to the artist, 
gave him the document. Of course I am too young to be able 
to decipher people’s faces, but I almost thought, as Harry took 
the certificate, he looked more revengeful than pleased. Old 
Miss Briggs perfectly beamed with pleasure, and took the paper 
and caressed it all through the rest of the reading, which, there 
being but one short item, did not last long. 

“To said Henry Hamen, my step-son, remembering the past 
injuries he has suffered, I will and bequeath, without let or hin- 
drance of any kind, except such as are herein above specified, 
all my estate, both real and personal, to have and to hold for 
himself, his heirs, and assigns for ever.” 

Then followed a bewildering enumeration of the Ogress’ pro- 
perty, of which I understood but little. The deed was signed 
in Lydia Hamen’s best hand, which we all inspected as the 
lawyer desired us to do before dispersing. 

And thus ended the most important moment of my life of 
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eighteen years! My elated hopes have been rudely dashed to 
the ground; instead of the heiress of untold wealth, I find 
myself very much where I was when I started my adventure, 
except that my dear old mummy is not here to have a good 
cry with me. 

Perhaps the bitterest pill I have had to swallow was on 
leaving the dining-hall to meet face to face with Mr. Higgins. 
He had come to consult with the heir about his American secu- 
rities; and had the audacity to say to me, with a most insinuat- 
ing bow: i 

“T hope, Miss Bessie, we may have the pleasure of return- 
ing home by the same steamer.” 

Had I not been bred a lady, I’m very sure I should have 
scratched his face, or pulled his red hair, or done something 
horrid! As it was, I swept past him in my black train with 
an “Ah! Mr. Higgins, I did not think to meet you so soon 
again.” 

Well, I have but a few more days in London, and then 
exit for ever the “laughable episode of My Mother’s Friend”! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Bessie Delpole had too fine a sense of justice to feel more 
than a passing indignation for the way in which Mrs. Hamen 
had rewarded her short season of slavery; and her spirits, if at 
first inclined to be blue, soon regained their wonted grace of 
coloring. When old Miss Briggs took possession of the Port- 
land Square Mansion, in the name of her great-nephew, she and 
Bess became capital friends; and, indeed, our heroine without the 
vigilance and prompt action of her ally would have lost a great 
part of Lydia Hamen’s costly wardrobe, for the servants were 
consoling themselves for the loss of their mistress by appropri- 
ating her relics. 

The number and sumptuousness of the costumes quite bewil- 
dered Bess; but, velvet, satin, or silk, all bore the impress of 
the defunct’s taste for blue, every tint and shade of her favorite 
color being represented. 

Miss Delpole threw up her arms in despair, and declared her 
life would not be long enough were she forced to wear out the 
toilettes of her late patroness; and, forsooth, she had no inclina- 
tion to dedicate herself to one color, however beautiful. 

“Why, my dear young friend,” remarked Miss Briggs, “you 
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need not wear them; sell them, or give them to your friends. I 
don’t wonder poor Lydia had such low spirits—always in the 
blues!” 

And the old maid and the young maid both laughed at the 
innocent witticism. 

When Bess examined the jewels she no longer thought her- 
self ill-treated, but exulted in finding herself heiress to so much 
wealth, and in her heart almost believed her mother’s friend had 
come of Jewish stock to have been so fond of precious stones. 
They would have graced a queen; and Miss Briggs shared with 
her nephew the pleasure of watching the girlish eyes gloat over 
such magnificence. 

One day Bess was in the morning-room packing each lovely 
“parure” into its case, and thence to a box she had ordered to 
be specially made for her treasures. Being alone she could not 
resist trying on a number of “my jewels,” as she took pride in 
calling her legacy. Suddenly she came across the triple neck- 
lace of pearls and turquois Mrs..Hamen wore the night of her 
introduction; Bess, with a disdainful toss of her head, flung it 
aside, exclaiming as she did so: 

“You may be very fine, but I never expect to wear you. 
You remind me too much of my Fairy Godmother, the late 
Ogress.” 

A queer, short laugh gave the girl a start, and looking 
around, she saw the sallow face of the artist at her shoulder. 

“OQ Mr. Hamen! I thought I was alone,” said Bess, not 
very well pleased at the interruption. 

“JT pray you will pardon my intrusion, Miss Delpole; but as 
an artist I have almost as much taste for pretty things as a 
girl—perhaps I ought to say young lady to you; only you don’t 
look as if you were very long out of the nursery, you know.” 
And the Knight of the Palette gave Bess a quizzical side-look 
not at all pleasing to her dignity. 

“JT am not quite so tall as you are, Mr. Hamen, but, if you 
will believe me, I am of age, being eighteen; and as such fully 
able and quite apt to defend myself against any want of re- 
spect.” And having delivered her mind thus clearly, Bess pro- 
ceeded with her labors with great composure, except that her 
cheeks were a shade more rosy than usual, which was no doubt 
quite as much from her exertions as vexation. 

At this juncture Miss Briggs entered, having caught part of 
our heroine’s rebuke: “ Don’t be quarrelling, children, when you 
have but a few hours together,” broke in the old maid in tremu- 
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lous accents, and wobbling her head first at one and then at the 
other. “Bessie, dear, be a good girl, and let Harry help you 
stow away your pretty things.” 

“There, Miss Delpole, you can’t resist my aunt when she 
makes babies of us both,” laughed the young man. “I should 
like to help you, if you wouldn’t mind?” ; 

And so it happened that Bess was mollified, and the long, 
lean, yellow-faced artist was installed her chief packer. He 
proved himself an adept in the art of crowding much into small 
space, which, when Bess praised him for it, he said it was part 
of his calling. 

“For many years, Miss Delpole, I have carried all my be- 
longings on my back, so that I have been forced to study the 
theory of condensing.” 

Then the artist, their labors ended, said with a graceful flour- 
ish, as he handed his companion the key: “I trust, Miss Delpole, 
you will have as much pleasure in wearing these ornaments as I 
have had pleasure in assisting you to pack them.” 

We regret to have to write that Miss Delpole, in a moment 
of whimsical petulance rather foreign to her nature, and which 
we must perhaps attribute to fatigue, answered the little compli- 
ment by this rude speech: 

“Thanks! But I don’t expect to wear those things. .I’m 
much more likely to sell them, to get enough to live on!” 

Bess was very sorry for what she said almost before the 
words were out of her mouth, for Harry in his queer, critical 
way looked at her a moment, then quietly answered: 

“T hope you'll never do that, Miss Delpole; the greater part 
of those jewels are heir-looms.” And Harry smiled at his im- 
promptu fib. 

“Then why don’t you keep them? I thought heir-looms 
should never go out of the family!” 

Miss Bess was made to suffer a blush for this outburst, as the 
young man coolly remarked: 

“Well, I may get them back some day—ahem! You must 
write me, Miss Delpole, should you ever wish to dispose of 
them; we might, perhaps, come to an understanding. It needn't 
be a matter of dollars and cents, either!” 

And Mr. Hamen laughed so heartily that Bess was perfectly 
disconcerted and fled to her room, the merry peal pursuing. 

As our heroine came to London so she left it—in Lydia 
Hamen’s stately coach, which was preceded to the station by a 
van for her numerous boxes and trunks. 
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Old Miss Briggs kissed her tenderly good-by, but the artist, 
to Bess’s surprise, jumped in beside her, and accompanied her to 
the railway. There he secured her a first-class compartment, and 
feed the guard so the youthful traveller should not be molested ; 
he bought her also a batch of the latest novels to while away 
the tedium of the journey. 

Then the bell was rung, and for a last moment Harry stood 
on the step of the train. He stretched his hand out to Bess, 
and as she put hers into it, he leant over and pressed it quickly 
to his lips. 

As Bess as hastily withdrew her fingers from his grasp Harry 
whispered maliciously : 

“Pardon! Those fingers will wear the rings of my ancestors. 
The thought of the heir-looms overpowered me.” 

The train was jerked into motion before Bess could gather 
her wits to answer this sally. 

Had she dared to turn her eyes to the platform, she would 
have seen the artist waving his hat with one hand, while the 
tips of the long fingers of the other were just preparing a 
flighty kiss. 

But Bess would not look, and the kiss never took flight, and 
Harry took his hand down and stuck it in his pocket, as if he 
were putting the kiss in there to keep. 

He could still hear the distant clatter, clatter of the Holy- 
head express, and had his ears been very sensitive the artist 
might have heard, too, the flutter-flutter of a maiden’s heart. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Upon arriving at Liverpool what was Bess’s dismay to see 
issue out of the next carriage to her own the bald head of the 
junior member of the firm of Crosby, Fox & Co. 

“Let me assist you with your satchels, Miss Delpole,” said 
Higgins, taking possession of a number of articles. 

“Very nice of young Hamen to let me take you home. I 
feel very much honored indeed; and I hope to make the voyage 
as comfortable for you as possible—perhaps even attractive.” 

“You are very obliging,” was Bess’s curt reply to the enthu- 
siasm of the old bachelor, who, notwithstanding many slights on 
the part of his companion, continued to press every attention 
upon her during the week of very stormy weather they passed 


at sea. 
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The vessel was nearing port; a number of passengers were on 
deck eagerly watching for Fire Island Light, amongst them Miss 
Delpole and her devoted cavalier. 

She was leaning her elbows on the taffrail, her pretty face 
resting in the palms of her hands, her eyes moist with emo- 
tion. 

Behind her Higgins held on his arm an extra shawl, and his 
twinkling gray eyes were fixed on the young girl. Bess gave a 
shiver. 

“The night is cold; let me wrap you up. Or take a walk, 
Miss Bess. Looking at the shore won’t land us any sooner.” 
And fastening the shawl over her shoulders, Mr. Higgins 
crooked his arm. 

“Well, as you say, we can’t be in New York before to-mor- 
row”; and with a sigh Bess slipped her hand into the old bach- 
elor’s arm. She had got so used to his services that she took 
them quite as her right. 

They had not made many turns when Mr. Higgins broke 
the silence by saying in soft, oily accents: 

“Miss Delpole, you never call me Higgins now! I wish you 
would. My name sounds almost pretty when spoken by you.” 

“Really, Mr. Higgins, I don’t understand you. To-morrow 
we reach New York, and our intercourse ceases.” And Bess 
withdrew her hand and walked quite stiffly. 

“Oh, no! Miss Bessie, you mistake; we will see a great deal 
of each other, on the contrary. I have orders from Mr. Ha- 
men to keep my eye on you, and—” 

“T consider Mr. Hamen very impertinent, and you, Mr. 
Higgins, extremely insolent !” 

The agent laughed a silent, suppressed giggle at this flare-up, 
and then added: 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Delpole, if I have offended; and 
you must excuse me for saying that I am very much interested 
in you. I have been thinking for some weeks past how I 
could best care for you”; and after a slight pause, “I have 
reached the conclusion that the simplest way is to make you 
my wife. My proposal startles you; you feel, perhaps, insulted 
at my abruptness; but let me tell you that I know all about 
your circumstances, and besides have had the enjoyment of 
watching the growth of your taste for wealth. I own a house 
on Fifth Avenue, which, if not quite so gorgeous as the one we 
left in Portland Square, is quite a handsome affair for New 
York. J own horses and a coach; I never cared for livery, but 
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you can suit yourself. I am only forty-five, and am fond of 
gaiety, and could make you very happy. Don’t answer me this 
moment ; think it over, my dear. Mrs. Delpole will not refuse 
me for a son-in-law. Before leaving England I wrote a proposal 
for your hand, accompanied by a full statement of what I am 
worth on the market; and I flatter myself she will greet me to- 
morrow quite affectionately.” And Higgins chuckled at the 
thought that he was rich enough to afford the luxury of a 
pretty, penniless wife. 

Bessie’s silence led him to believe his offer had touched the 
vanity of so young a creature. She, on the contrary, did not 
trust herself to speak, so enraged did she feel. When they 
reached the companion-way, without a word she turned from 
him to descend. 

“Take your own time, Miss Bess,” Higgins called after her ; 
“think it over, think it over!” 

And Bessie’s last night at sea, morally speaking, was tempest- 
tossed indeed. 

The following day the great ship steamed into the beautiful 
harbor, and reached the same dock whence Bess had sailed a 
few months previous. The young girl could scarcely realize she 
had ever left home, for there stood her uncle, her mother with 
outstretched arms, and a little to one side the kindly face of 
her godmother, Eliza Stone—very much in the same positions 
as when she bade them good-by. But how different were her 
feelings! Her departure had been as a fledgling leaving the 
nest, filled with the hope of unknown glory; her return, a great 
feeling of thankfulness ; she had seen some of the realities of life, 
and they had not made her unmindful of home. Bess’s journey 
to fairy-land, as she called her English experience, had done 
her no harm, for her first words were: 

“OQ mummy! I’m so glad to get back to you!” 

And the caresses and sobs of happy reunion almost made our 
heroine forget the presence of her travelling companion, until, 
with a deferential bow to Mrs. Delpole, Higgins ventured to say: 
“May I have my answer, Miss Bessie ?” 

Our heroine looked up for a moment, bewildered, so com- 
pletely had the joy of home-coming blotted out every other 
thought ; then in a ringing voice Bess said: “It is good-by, Mr. 
Higgins; good-by, good-by!”” And our little girl turned away, so 
the discomfited suitor should not see the grimace she was 
making. 

“Well, Bess, it’s home, sweet home, after all !” 
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“Yes, uncle, and I'll be all the merrier for having left it 
awhile.” And that evening it was a merry party indeed that 
sat around the doctor’s tea-table. 

Bess’s experiences, when told in her comic way, seemed far 
more sweet than bitter; and all that had been sad in her Lon- 
don life, looked at from the safeguard of home, appeared but 
a trifling shadow—a sombre-tinted background which threw out 
in bolder relief the many happy hours. 

Later on when our heroine lay tucked in bed, up in the tur- 
ret chamber, and to the wide-awake maternal ear had made 
certain little confidences before dropping asleep, Mrs. Delpole, 
leaving a kiss not a feather’s weight on the soft, warm cheek, 
noiselessly slipped down-stairs for just another word of joy and 
sympathy with her brother. 

“QO Francis!” she exclaimed, clasping her hands with the 
delicious sensation of having regained a treasure, “how she has 
improved! You see, I did the right thing to let her go.” And 
the mother sighed in the very plenitude of bliss. 

“Yes, Agnes, she has improved in a certain way; she is 
better-looking than when she left us. But Bess took something 
away with her which she has not brought back.” And the doc- 
tor spoke with slow deliberation, almost regretfully: “Our Bess 
is no longer a child!” And Dr. Champney, too, heaved a little 
sigh as he knocked the ashes from his pipe. 

“ Bess is eighteen, and would not thank us to consider her a 
child.” And settling herself well back in her chair for a bout 
of words with her brother, Mrs. Delpole awaited the onslaught. 

“Well, I'll agree, Agnes, she is grown up—more’s the pity; 
but we won’t dispute the matter,” calmly answered the doctor. 

“T was going to remark,” he continued, “that I wish you had 
not read quite so much ‘between the lines’ of that wonderful 
letter. You were too sanguine, my dear sister, and our little 
girl has been disappointed in consequence.” 

“Stop one moment, Dr. Champney, before you reproach. me.” 
And the mother rose to her feet, to cast into the enemy’s camp 
the loaded shaft she had hugged to her bosom ever since enter- 
ing the room, confident that where it struck it would carry all 
before it. “In consequence of my sagacity, sir’—and Agnes 
gave weight to every word—“ Miss Delpole has had the oppor- 
tunity of refusing one very eligible offer ’’—Agnes’s conscience 
gave a blush of protest against the words of qualification—“a 
lawyer, in excellent standing. And what is more,” she continued, 
with a gesture suiting her words, “my daughter has but to 
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stretch forth her lily white hand to have it seized and bound 
by the wedding-ring of a millionaire!” 

“ Heavens, Agnes! what nonsense are you talking now?” 

“Well, brother, you wait and you will see.” And Agnes 
Delpole, secure of victory, swept from the room. 

The doctor threw back his head with a loud laugh, and the 
one word “Incorrigible!” which made his sister's ears tingle’ as 
she mounted to her turret. ‘ 

But in the stillness of her chamber, with her darling snug at 
her side, Agnes, after a murmured prayer of gratitude, slept the 
sleep of innocence and dreamed out her dream. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Bessie had been home a month, and yet neither Mrs. Del- 
pole nor she had tired of talking over her London experience. 

‘The affectionate mother had written to Miss Rebecca Briggs 
a letter of thanks for that good woman’s kindness to her 
daughter—“ my sweetest Bess’”—and had persuaded that young 
lady to add a postscript, enclosing, besides a warm embrace for 
Miss Briggs, a cold slice of regard for Mr. Hamen. After this 
missive had been sealed and duly posted—Mrs. Delpole always 
adorned her foreign correspondence with her monogram in the 
purest of red wax—in a confidential after-tea talk she observed, 
with an air of prophecy, to the doctor: 

“ Mark my words, Francis, something will come of this yet!” 

“No doubt, no doubt, Agnes,” answered Dr. Champney, pok- 
ing the fire to hide a laugh; “something is sure to turn up if 
you say so. In some cases it’s trumps, and sometimes it’s trip- 
lets, as with poor Sally Hopper.” 

“T consider that remark very indelicate and _ irrelevant, 
Francis,” said Mrs. Delpole. 

“Not so out of the way, dear sister. I’ve been watching you 
and Bess this past week, and have seen you metamorphose the 
family old linen into baby clothes. You'll have a multiplication 
of blessings from Sally and her triplets; and as blessings are 
trumps, with such a handful our bonny girl is bound to win.” 

Meanwhile, our bright little heroine had but one sorrow: 
there was not room enough in the house wherein to hang up 
her finery, and the Hamen “heir-looms” seemed condemned to 
eternal repose for the want of an occasion to display them. 

Mrs. Delpole, to be sure, had visions of a sudden outburst of 
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glory at the New York Charity Ball; but then, like most visions, 
they were up in the clouds, and Bess had sense enough not to 
have her head turned by them. To amuse herself, however, 
and to please her mother, she set her deft fingers the task of re- 
fitting the robes of “the late lamented” to her own trim figure. 

Never had Mrs. Delpole realized that dress-making could be a 
labor of love, till she helped to adorn her daughter in the pur- 
ple and fine linen of a millionaire. Restrained by her dignity as 
a mother from lavishing compliments upon her darling, many a 
time she would burst into the doctor’s sanctum and force him 
up-stairs for the satisfaction of seeing his eyes dance as they 
rested on “the heiress.” 

“What do you think of her, Francis?” the widow would say 
eagerly—“ what do you think of her?” 

“ Splendid! worthy of Portland Square!” And Dr. Champney 
would rush away for fear he should be tempted to pinch the 
rosy cheek of his niece. 

It goes without saying that all Brighton knew the number of 
boxes that Miss Delpole had brought with her from England, 
and Mrs. Vatts’ maid had even gone so far as to bribe the doc- 
tor’s drudge for a peep at Miss Bessie’s “things”; a recital of 
which, as she combed out Miss Vatts’ hair, made that young 
person's face grow green with envy. 

“You had better tell their ‘slavey’ to strike for higher 
wages, Marcelle; I don’t believe she gets enough to pay for 
shoes. Didn’t you tell me you caught her once barefoot ?” 

“Yes, mees; but then she was just putting on her stockings,” 
Marcelle answered with a twinkle in her down-cast eyes. 

“Of course! She was ashamed you should catch her without 
them.” And Miss Minnie tossed her perfumed locks under the 
nose of her sharp little French maid, who then and there deter- 
mined in her own mind that her “ demoiselle” was “vulgaire,” 
and if “cette charmante Mees” Bessie should prove to be the 
heiress of “la comtesse anglaise,” Marcelle would like nothing 
better than to engage in her service, and enjoy the perquisites 
of so rich a wardrobe: “ Ma foi! le bleu me va, aussi!” 

At Christmas Bessie was surprised at receiving from London 
a handsome box of water-colors, within which rested a card 
bearing the compliments of the “late Mr. Brush.” 

This gift again elicited from Mrs. Delpole her prophetic: 
“ Mark my words, Francis; mark my words!” 

Whereas Bessie merely ejaculated: “Silly man!” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


It was the eve of the new year, and Miss Delpole was alone 
in the drawing-room; and, to tell the truth, she was standing 
on a chair the better to contemplate herself, or rather her toilet, 
in the mirror. 

To say that her “get-up,” as the doctor expressed it, was 
most becoming, is no flattery, and recalled to Mrs. Delpole’s 
memory that “dear Lydia always had good taste.” The dress 
was a superb combination of velvet and satin—blue, of course— 
finished at the neck and arms with the whitest of swan’s down. 
Bessie fancied the costume particularly, as she had never seen 
it on the person of “the Ogress.” 

“How she would have looked in these angel-sleeves!”’ re- 
marked the heiress, looking at the well-moulded lines of her own 
arms. 

At this moment Dr. Champney’s voice was heard in the hall. 
“ This way, please; you'll find her in there,” in the cheery tones 
with which he always greeted the advent of Eliza Stone, the 
ever-welcome and only guest at his fireside. 

Bessie stood where she was, awaiting with impatience her 
godmother’s cry of admiration. As no exclamation was forth- 
coming, Bessie craned her pretty neck forward, and peered co- 
quettishly into the mirror, saying with a pout, “ Well?” 

Her eyes met the reflected gaze, not of the school-mistress 
but of a man. 

“TI beg a thousand pardons, Miss Delpole, for not having 
had myself announced; but Dr. Champney bade me enter, and 
you must blame him for my intrusion.” 

A second Bess stood petrified, then descended from her ped- 
estal in such haste that the long train of her dress lay resting 
over the back of the chair as if caught up by some invisible 
page. 

She faced about and saw before her a tall, sallow-complex- 
ioned man. 

“Mr. Hamen! ”—a stare. 

“Miss Delpole!’—a bow. 

There was a moment of suspense as Bessie stepped forward, 
saying, “I will call my mother”; then with a crash the chair 
beneath her train struck the floor. 

Bounding to the rescue, the Knight of the Palette deftly 
raised the offending garment, and bore it courtier-fashion on his 
arm as he escorted Miss Delpole from the room. 
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Once outside the door, regardless of her trailing finery, Bes- 
sie sped to the “turret chamber.” 

“Mummy, mummy, he’s come!” she cried, flinging herself 
into Mrs. Delpole’s arms. 

This lady, a shawl over her shoulders—for there was no heat 
on the upper floor—was at that moment casting up her accounts. 
The widow of late had been running up quite a number of bills, 
intending to settle her debts by the sale of some paltry piece 
of jewelry. 

“We must impress the trades-people,” she argued to herself. 
“Credit is the privilege of gentle-folks!” 

But with all her bravery she was not accustomed to owing 
money, and as most bills fall due in January, Mrs. Delpole actu- 
ally shivered with fright as her daughter, clinging to her, re- 
peated : 

“O mummy, O mummy! he’s come!” 

“What? who? The sheriff? Oh, dear! What will your 
uncle say?” 

“Tt was uncle let him in,” answered Bess, not heeding her 
mother’s words. 

“He'll never forgive me; let me run down and explain!” 
And the widow was hurrying off. 

“Why, mother, you must change your frock. That style is 
unbecoming and out of date. Quick! let me help you.” 

“Style! Much a green-grocer cares for style when he comes 
with an unpaid bill.” : 

“Green-grocer! Why, mother, Mr. Hamen is a gentleman!” 

Mrs. Delpole at this name fell back into her seat, her arms 
hanging limp at her sides. “Thank God! What a relief!” 
groaning tragically. “Yes, Bess, rig me out in my war-paint ; 
nothing like first impressions. So Mr. Hamen has come! I’m 
not surprised,” said the widow, nervously adjusting her best and 
only silk dress. 

Although it seemed longer, Harry Hamen had been left 
alone but a quarter of an hour amid the modest belongings of 
the Delpoles when mother and daughter entered the room. 

“Mr. Hamen, allow me to welcome most warmly the adopted 
son of a very dear friend,” said the widow, accentuating the ad- 
jective. 

The first impressions were mutually good, for as Mrs. Del- 
pole advanced with both hands extended the artist received 
them into his with a bow which brought his lips to a level with 
that lady’s finger-tips. 
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“ Quite aristocratic!”” was the widow’s silent comment. 

“She and Aunt Rebecca will get along like twins!” remarked 
Harry to himself. 

The conversation wavered not a moment, for in her presence 
Mrs. Delpole never allowed the intrusion of those awesome 
periods wherein the company is presumably listening to angelic 
whispers. 

At length Dr. Champney entered with a hearty invitation for 
the artist to stay to dinner. Mr. Hamen declined, however, as 
he could not leave Miss Briggs alone at the hotel in New York, 
and rose to depart. 

“But,” he added, “I should like very well to present my 
New Year's compliments to-morrow; and, if Mrs. Delpole has 
no objection, I should be delighted to escort Miss Delpole 
across the bay. My aunt has bade me ask her to come, as the 
rough sea-trip has quite incapacitated the dear old soul, and the 
thought even of a ferry-boat upsets her nerves. You will come, 
Miss Bessie, shall you not?” 

“Certainly, certainly!’ answered that young lady’s parent; 
“and later Dr. Champney and I will do ourselves the honor of 
calling on Miss Briggs.” 

As the door closed behind Harry the setting sun went down, 
and the curtain was drawn on the most eventful year in Bessie 


Delpole’s life. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


The frosty smiles of the first of January, 1890, were wel- 
comed by the beaming countenance of our heroine, as she gazed 
out of the window into the brightness beyond. 

She felt an undefined exuberance, none the less so for having 
assisted at Mass; she had a longing for wings, which fact it 
was, no doubt, that lent to her voice the sweetness of a seraph, 
and caused Dr. Champney to exclaim as she entered the break- 
fast-room : 

“You are starting the New Year well, little bird; I hope 
every month will be as full of song for us all!” 

Towards midday the artist appeared, laden not alone with 
compliments, but with a hamper of delicacies as well, a present 
sent especially to Mrs. Delpole by Miss Briggs, and accompanied 
by a note from that lady requesting that Bessie be allowed to 
spend the day with her in New York. 

The widow was as flushed and happy as a girl, and when 
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the young couple got beyond her vision she could not resist 
embracing the good doctor, at the same time remarking: 

“T almost feel as if I could marry again myself!” 

“Dear me, Agnes! what premature notions you have to be 
sure,” said Dr.- Champney, releasing himself from the clinging 
arms of the widow. “ Because a young fellow travelling around 
the world has happened to call on us, your silly head must go 
romancing about a wedding! Don’t put notions into Bessie’s 
head, please.” 

“You never would listen to reason, Francis; and have all 
along tried to extinguish my just ambition for my daughter. 
But, thank God! I have had my own way, with the result that 
Bessie Delpole, if she never wears a coronet, will revel at least 
in the wealth of the Indies!” 

“ You'll make her out Queen Victoria next! I’m afraid your 
brain is weakening, Agnes.” And the doctor sighed and laughed 
by turns. 

“Well, read that!” retorted his sister, “and acknowledge I 
am right.” 

Mrs. Delpole put into the doctor’s hands the note Miss 
Briggs had written; it ended with these words: 

“T hope the proposal my grand-nephew is about to make 
to your daughter will meet with your approval; I need not say 
that my own best wishes will be fulfilled when I see them 
man and wife.” 

“That certainly is very explicit,” answered Dr. Champney, 
returning the paper. “I trust the young man is all you wish 
him to be. The only good point I see is, that he is willing to 
mate with poverty. In our money-grasping times this does him 
great credit, very great credit.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Meanwhile the young people about whom this ado was being 
made were composedly pacing the deck of the Staten Island 
ferry-boat. 

“You evidently don’t dislike the sea, Miss Delpole; you have 
the quick, firm step of a born sailor,” Harry remarked, the sup- 
port of his arm having just been refused. 

“Oh, yes! I like the sea. I believe I like everything that is 
nice and new and pleasant,” answered Bess, twirling her muff and 
feeling very happy. 
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“Well, well! I never heard ‘Old Briny’ complimented in 
that way before. We are taught that the ocean is as old as the 
hills—indeed older; and I don’t call it nice or pleasant to be 
seasick, do you?”” And Harry bent down to admire the height- 
ened color on Bessie’s cheek. 

“Tt is not necessary to be seasick; it’s all a matter of nerves 
and imagination; uncle told me so. And the ocean is nice and 
beautiful; and,” Miss Delpole added on seeing a smirk on Har- 
ry’s lips, “I’d just loath a man that was seasick!” 

“Qh, oh! Miss Delpole, don’t say that; you make me trem- 
ble for my sex, so many of us pay tribute to Neptune. Some 
of these days you will have lots of suitors, and to be true to 
your principles you will be obliged to warn them. ‘Mr. So-and- 
So,’ you will say, ‘before you propose, tell me truly, are you 
ever seasick?’ This will be, of course, when you're older, when 
you are grown up.” 

“Mr. Hamen, you are quite vexing,’ Bessie answered; “I 
told you in England that I am quite grown up.” 

“Which means you are all ready to be proposed to?” que- 
ried Harry, laughing. 

“TI did not say that,” retorted Bessie, stamping her foot; 
“you persistently misconstrue my words, Mr. Hamen.” 

“Then I am very sorry indeed, for I was on the point of 
proposing,” said her companion with mock gravity; “but now I 
shall be in danger of misconstruing your answer. If you whis- 
per ‘Yes,’ I might think you meant ‘No’; and if you stamp 
your foot and say ‘No!’ why, I could fancy, I could hope you 
had intended it as ‘Yes’!” 

Bessie laughed in spite of some annoyance. “Well,” she said, 
“you have no time for any more teasing; here we are in New 
York and must hurry to catch the ‘L.’” 

There was not much talking done in the train, and in twen- 
ty minutes time our friends found themselves at the “ Nor- 
mandie.” 

Miss Briggs, as might be expected, welcomed the two with 
equal warmth, for she was more than partial to Harry, and much 
interested in “the heiress.” . 

The maid, in whom Bessie recognized her London friend 
Dobbs, was called to free the young lady of her wraps and 
make her comfortable for the day. And a very jolly, delightful 
day it was for them all. 

Miss Briggs had prepared a number of pleasant surprises to 
amuse her guest, and Harry exerted his powers to the utmost 
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in personifying certain great men of the past and present from 
“the Father of his Country” to the immortal Gladstone. 

His audience thought it all very funny, and Bess quite agreed 
with the doating old maid that no one was so clever as the 
artist. 

As dinner was being announced Miss Briggs was surprised at 
receiving a note which, as characteristic of its writer and of 
deep interest to the young people, is here transcribed : 


“My DEAR MIss BrIGGS: Thinking you would like to know 
as soon as possible my opinion as regards the proposal of Mr. 
Hamen for the hand of my daughter, I can truly say that, al- 
though we have seen very little of the gentleman, both Dr. 
Champney and myself [a slight fib, as the doctor had been un- 
consulted in the case] are impressed in his favor; and if our 
treasure, my beloved Bessie, should see fit to accept Mr. Hamen, 
you can assure her of her mother’s blessing. Believe me, my 
dear Miss Briggs, very sincerely 

“Your friend, 
“ AGNES DELPOLE.” 


This highly important missive kind-hearted Rebecca slipped 
into her nephew’s pocket, as Bess was donning her things to 
return home. 

“There, Harry boy,” the good lady said, “this is the ace of 
hearts; you can trump the queen with it, and win! Good luck 
to you! Knock at my door on your: return, as I shall not sleep 
until I hear of your happiness.” 

And Rebecca Briggs’s wabbly old head pressed itself against 
the cheek of her darling. Then seizing in her arms the muffled 
figure of Bessie, she kissed her again and again, saying between 
each embrace: 

“You dearest, dearest child! I wish I had you always! 
There now, be off! Very kind regards to your mamma, whom 
I hope soon to meet. Come, Dobbs, keep close to Miss Delpole.” 

And away went Harry and Bess down the lift, and up into 
the “L” train, and on to the ferry, where, whilst the stars of 
heaven twinkled at them, and the sheen of a thousand lights lay 
on the rippling waters, these two were to solve the riddle of 
love. 

Oh, happy pair! Harry all conscious of the impending, and 
little Bess in a quiver of excitement she knew not at what. 

Brought up both of them in the narrow circle of poverty, 
their hearts had never wandered out of their keeping; and if 
the dreams of youth had flitted through their brains, never till 
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Harry spoke the word and Bess had given her answer did 
either of them realize that life’s young beginnings centred in 
God’s own Paradise, the garden of true love. 

Harry offered himself in a very unconventional way, and in 
like manner Bess replied. Their short courtship had an_ indi- 
viduality about it which might have startled Mrs. Grundy and 
her society patterns. 

“Bessie!” said Harry; and strange to say, Bessie did not 
feel surprised to hear the artist call her by name, although her 
blue eyes opened wider, and the “man in the moon” saw her 
blush—“ Bessie! I have not yet given you my New Year’s gift. 
It is a very little thing, but ‘tis what I value most on earth. If 
you accept it, you must take with it my good-for-nothing self! 
Will you take it, Bess?” 

And Harry held out to his companion an object so tiny 
that Bessie, unable to see it, said: 

“What is it, Harry?” 

“My mother’s wedding-ring! I have worn it about my neck 
ever since she died.” 

And then little Bess put her arm about Harry and whis- 
pered: “Oh, you poor dear! You poor dear!” 

Thus they solved the riddle between them, while the stars 
rolled their twinkling orbs and the moon hid its face in a cloud. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Mrs. Delpole sat in the drawing-room, her hands in her lap 
and eyes closed, busy with her thoughts. Yes, think, think over 
the past. Of the day she wedded Roger—ah, poor Roger! 
They were happy together for a time, and the happy, happy 
day when Bess lay in her arms, and heaven seemed so very near! 

“OQ my pride! my darling!’’ whispered Agnes, half aloud. 
“Your happiness shall not be wrecked as mine was! God is 
good; and my sorrows will bring you joy, for God is good.” 

She was repeating the last words again and again, when a 
peal at the- bell startled her to her feet. Well she knew who 
stood without, for already the laughing whispers caught her ear; 
and Agnes Delpole’s heart gave a great bound of gladness. 
“God is good,” she said, as she drew the bolt. 

“OQ mamma, mamma! I am so happy!” And Bessie clung 
about her mother’s neck, and received her mother’s devouring 
kisses, as if their parting had lasted years, and not. hours. 
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Harry Hamen possessed himself of the widow’s hand, and, 
raising it to his lips, said in a half-comic way: “ May I too say, 
‘Mamma, mamma! I am so happy ?’” 

Then Mrs. Delpole released her daughter, and, turning to the 
artist: “Sir!” she said, and there was a ring of tragedy in her 
voice, “my child’s happiness has been my life’s prayer. If you 
can make her happy, my blessing will follow you—follow you 
long after Iam gone.” And ‘then a few tears were shed—happy 
tears that do not burn. 

The artist then bade good-by, first kissing his dead mother’s 
ring on Bessie’s hand, and then the sweet, living lips. “You'll 
not have to sell the heir-looms after all, Bess!” And Harry’s 
black eyes sparkled. 

“You may take back your rusty old heir-looms, Mr. Hamen,” 
said his lady-love saucily; “such archaic things are not the 
style in America!” 

“To be sure! I forgot you like everything nice and new, 
and—”’ 

But Bess closed the door sharply, and the last good-bys were 
spoken with the panel between them. 

An hour after her darling slept Mrs. Delpole still sat watch- 
ing for Dr. Champney’s return from a night-call. At length his 
latch-key was heard, and with noiseless tread the widow ran 
down to meet him. 

“What's the matter, Agnes? Is Bessie ill that you are still 
up ?” 

“No, Francis, but I could not rest without telling you the 
news. The new year has brought us luck: Bessie is engaged to 
be married.” 

“My word! but you do things hastily!” said the doctor with 
a frown. “I hope’it will not be, repent at leisure.” 

“You are cruel, Francis!” his sister replied, with tears in her 
voice. 

“T did not mean to be, Agnes dear.” 

“ Well, then, congratulate me. Bessie will have wealth and 
happiness, and I can end my life in peace.” 

“ Amen!” answered her brother. 


Although Mrs. Delpole would have’ preferred a grand wed- 
ding at the Cathedral, Dr. Champney had his way, and Harry 
and Bess were quietly married in the little church on Staten Is- 
land, and were blessed and declared man and wife by its vener- 
able pastor. 
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The guests were few, but the crowd was great. Minnie Vatts 
was there, of course; and as the bride and groom came down 
the aisle she remarked in a loud whisper to her neighbor. “I 
don’t think much of her Indian prince, do you? He looks as 
if he had been washed in coffee. Give me an American that 
knows how to grind dollars.” 

“Ah! is she jealous, cette brasseuse?” said the French maid 
to Dr. Champney’s servant: “I tink your mees charming. She 
did give you some old frock, hein?” 

“More than that,” answered the ‘slavey,’ wiping her moist 
eyes; “her young gentleman bought the cottage my old mother 
lives in, and made me a gift of it.” 

“J shouldn’t be surprised if Dr. Champney married now him- 
self,” remarked the green-grocer in another corner of the 
church. “They do say as he and Miss Stone were as good as 
engaged before his hair was gray.” ’ 

“Well, an’ it’s a blessing I wish them both,” returned old 
Charlton, the florist. 

“ And a second husband for Mistress Delpole, so she shouldn’t 
be lonely,” added a third party. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamen had departed amid echoed blessings, 
and Miss Briggs had been escorted back to the hotel by Mr. 
Higgins, who forsooth had performed the part of best man at 
the ceremony. In the doctor’s dining-room, contemplating the 
sad débris of the wedding-feast, were Mrs. Delpole, her brother, 
and Miss Stone. 

“ Agnes, dear, I wish you joy of our Bessie’s success,’ said 
the schoolmistress, tenderly kissing her friend. 

“May her happiness be a lasting one!” added Dr. Champney. 

“ And may I never regret the extravagance in postage which 
brought about this marriage,” said Agnes Delpole with an hys- 
terical laugh, as she sank down upon the identical sofa which 
had received her fainting form that fateful morning whereon 
Lydia Hamen’s misconstrued letter had arrived. 

“Well,” said the doctor grimly, “whatever happens, Agnes, 
you will certainly have earned the great and always coveted 
satisfaction of being able to say: ‘I told you so!’” 


STANISLAUS MONK. 
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THE REINDEER AGE IN FRANCE. 


How far back we can trace man’s first appearance on earth 
is a disputed question among scientists. A high authority, Pro- 
fessor de Quatrefages, in his address before the eighth meeting 
of Americanists, says: “I consider the existence of Tertiary 
man to be demonstrated.”’ And he is not alone in this opinion. 
Nevertheless, we prefer to stand on perfectly safe ground, on 
ground about which there is no dispute, and to place the first 
appearance of man not earlier than the Quaternary or Post-plio- 
cene epoch. Toward the close of the preceding age—the Plio- 
cene—a marked change had come over the northern hemisphere: 
in Europe England became definitely separated from the Conti- 
nent; Denmark was divided from Sweden by an arm of the 
sea; while the two land-bridges across the Mediterranean—one 
by way of Sicily and another at Gibraltar—disappeared. At the 
same time the humid atmosphere grew somewhat colder, a hazy 
mantle veiled the rays of the sun: the great geological winter 
was approaching. This is supposed to have been brought about 
by astronomical causes combined with a changed distribution of 
land and water. But while the conditions were favorable to 
glaciation, the better opinion is that the Ice age was not a 
period of excessive cold. Debiérre, in L’homme avant [ Histotre, 
says: “It is probable that the glacial periods coincided, not with 
a period of excessive cold but with a foggy atmosphere, a soft 
and humid temperature, hardly more than from four to five 
degrees lower than to-day.” 

These conditions were prolonged into the succeeding post- 
pliocene or quaternary epoch, between which and the pliocene 
the division made by geologists is a purely conventional one. 
The same immense glacier spread in the shape of a fan from 
Scandinavia as far south as Lyons, while from the Pyrenees 
smaller glaciers spread towards the north, and the one which 
rose at Gavarnie and passed over Lourdes has been traced for a 
distance of thirty-nine miles. But if the ice age was a generally 
dismal epoch, it was happily broken by what are termed inter- 
glacial periods; and these taken together form what is known 
among French scientists as the Reindeer age. The reindeer then 
roamed down to the Pyrenees, and, judging by its fossil remains, 
it must have been very abundant. Along with the reindeer we 
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find the mammoth, the aurochs, the horse, the cave-bear, and a 
species of woolly rhinoceros. 

But it is the fact that man lived in the reindeer age that 
makes it so interesting to us. Cartailhac, in La France préhts- 
torigue, says: “The reindeer age is the artistic period par ex- 
cellence of all prehistoric times. . . . For the first time 
man draws, engraves, carves, represents the living creatures 
which surround him with a sense of beauty that is astonishing, 
nor does he forget his own image.” 

The first person in France to call attention to figures 
scratched on fossil bones was Desnoyers. As long ago as 1863 
he observed them on the remains of Elephas meridionalis in the 
neighborhood of Chartres; and near by were a number of flint 
spear-heads, also the remains of the hippopotamus. This dis- 
covery, which was made known to the Academy of Sciences on 
the 8th of June of that year, produced a great sensation; and 
De Quatrefages, after examining the bones so_ interestingly 
marked, declared it not improbable that they belonged to an 
even earlier period than the quaternary, from the fact that near 
the remains of the elephant were remains of the hippopotamus, 
an animal belonging in Europe to the pliocene. 

In the following year, 1864, Edouard Lartet discovered in the 
department of the Dordogne the first representation of a mam- 
moth: it is engraved on a piece of mammoth tusk, and the long 
hair, which is boldly traced, shows that it is indeed the extinct 
species—Elephas primigenus. Shortly afterwards the Marquis de 
Vibraye found in the same part of France a piece of reindeer’s 
horn on which is scratched the head of a mammoth. At about 
the same time Peccadean de I'Isle unearthed in the cave of 
Montastuc a piece of ivory on which is represented a reindeer, 
and among all the prehistoric engravings which we have seen 
this is the most beautifully done. In the grotto of the Made- 
leine a reindeer bone was found on which the same animal is rep- 
resented; also a pebble with the figure of a mammoth scratched 
on it. At Mos d’Azil, in the Dordogne, M. Piette discovered 
the head of a reindeer not engraved but carved in reindeer 
bone; it is about five inches long, and shows surprising ability 
on the part of the workman. At Rochebertier a reindeer bone 
was found with a human head engraved on it. At Aurenson, 
department of the Hautes Pyrenees, another reindeer bone was 
discovered with the head of a buck goat inscribed on it. In the 
Dordogne the Marquis de Vibraye found a bit of ivory on 
which is engraved the figure of a woman; but the head and 
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arms are wanting and the feet are partly obliterated. This is 
now in his collection. Again, on another piece of reindeer bone 
we see represented the figure. of a man. He is in the act of 
throwing a spear at an aurochs, which is fleeing with head bent 
low and tail high in the air. This engraving is correctly, even 
elegantly done. The horse is also found scratched on reindeer 
bones. 

Let us say that in the caves where these fossil remains were 
unearthed there were also many rude stone hatchets and spear- 
heads, as well as needles made from the bones of birds. But 
there was no pottery; and the absence of pottery is characteris- 
tic of the paleolithic, or old stone, age, to distinguish it from the 
neolithic, or new stone, age, when pottery is met with and when 
the hatchets, spear-heads, etc., are of polished stone. Naturalists 
are somewhat uncertain whether the dog lived in the reindeer 
age, and until lately the better opinion was that Canis familiaris 
had not yet become man’s companion. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the horse abounded during the interglacial periods, 
and it is believed that the animal served for food. In the de- 
partment of the Saéne-et-Loire there was discovered, in 1868, an 
extensive agglomeration of horses’ bones, and it has been calcu- 
lated that these fossil bones represent no less than one hundred 
thousand horses. The bones had all been broken to extract 
the marrow, and the vertebre had been pierced by flint arrows. 
A good account of this discovery may be found in L’Anthropolo- 
gie for May and June, 1890, under the title “Les nouvelles 
fouilles de Solutré.” The writer, Adrien Arcelin, says: ‘ Besides 
the horse, we gathered accidentally, in the heaps under consid- 
eration, scattered bones of the reindeer, the cave-bear, the au- 
rochs, and the elephant. Nor are chipped flints rare in these 
heaps. . . . We repeat, the heaps of horses’ bones present 
all the appearance of being kitchen refuse composed almost ex- 
clusively of horse.” 

The fossiliferous caverns of France are mostly in a jurassic 
or cretaceous formation, and as they commonly face to the south 
and are near some river, they must have been warm in winter 
and cool in the hot interglacial summers. Nor are we bound to 
believe that man of the reindeer age was a wretched nomad in 
a state akin to the modern Patagonian. To quote again Emile 
Cartailhac, in La France prthistorique: “In the age of which 
we are speaking game was, no doubt, more plentiful than in any 
other, and it was not necessary to go far in order to procure it. 
The streams were full of fish, life was easy to support. These 
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conditions are not generally found in countries where we have 
looked for examples of primitive civilization. We believe we 
should expose ourselves to grave errors if we compared our an- 
cestors of those times with the miserable tribes which live to-day 
in the rudest climates and most desolate latitudes.” Nor does it 
follow that because man then dwelt in caves that he had no other 
dwelling-places. He may have had wooden abodes, but these 
must long since have disappeared. He may also have carved in 
wood, but this perishable substance would hardly have been pre- 
served to our day. We cannot measure in years the distance 
which separates the present from the early quaternary epoch. 
Remember, we are speaking of a time compared with which the 
civilization of ancient Egypt is modern. Professor Perrot, in the 
introduction to his Histoire de Art, says of this far-off period: 
“Of these far-off ages the memory of humanity had not even 
kept a vague remembrance. Here we see them open and deepen 
under this ray which pierces their surrounding darkness. 

There can be no question here of chronology. But when we 
fathom the sand of the diluvian beds of Abbeville or the soil 
which forms the ground-bed of the caves of the Périgord ; when 
we light on the first chipped flints or on those fragments of 
reindeer’s horn, of bone and of ivory which have perhaps pre- 
served for us the first attempts made by man to trace the pro- 
file of living creatures, how far removed we feel ourselves to be 
from the most ancient times of which some trace has been kept 
by tradition, and especially from the centuries when the first 
dawn of history begins to break! ”’ 

It is the opinion of De Mortillet, an authority on the subject, 
that these carvings and engravings on bone were made with a 
flint instrument; such flint tools having been found in the same 
spot with the fossil bones, and they resemble not a little our 
modern engraving tools. 

The oldest caves which show traces of having been inhabited 
by man are the cave of Chelles, in the department of the 
Seine-et-Marne; the cave of Moustier, in the department of the 
Dordogne; that of the Madeleine, in the same department, and 
the cave of Solutré, in the department of the Sadne-et-Loire. 
But other and smaller caves have been discovered which are 
scarcely less interesting. Professor Bergounoux, in a_ recent 
work, Les Temps prthistoriques en Quercy (department of the 
Lot), describes several of these. In the grotto of Conal he found 
remains of the reindeer and the horse, a good many bone 
needles, as well as several teeth of carnivora which were pierced 
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with a hole, and had no doubt served as a necklace for some 
prehistoric maiden. But the most interesting discovery he made 
were some fossil bones, which Professor Noulet, director of the 
Museum of Natural History at Toulouse, declared to be the 
bones of a very little dog. If the learned professor is not mis- 
taken, then Canis familiaris did live in the reindeer age. An- 
other hole in the rock which Professor Bergounoux explored is 
called the “ Abri des Cambous.” This place of refuge, which is 
only six feet deep and nine feet high, is situated at the base of 
a cliff near the river Célé, from which it is separated by a mea- 
dow. But Bergounoux says it may well have been made larger 
artificially, perhaps by a sort of hood formed of skins projected 
over the opening. But small as it is it proved a rich mine, for 
a whole bagful of weapons and tools of the reindeer age were 
found in it. Perhaps the most curious thing unearthed was a 
piece of bone six inches long, and fashioned like a paper-cutter, 
but with a somewhat concave blade and Bergounoux thinks it 
may have served for a spoon. 

The discovery of so many stone hatchets and arrow-heads, 
bone needles, engraving tools, etc., in the caves of central and 
southern France may make us ask why these seemingly safe re- 
treats were abandoned. If the inhabitants moved elsewhere, why 
did they not take these useful things with them? In reply we 
quote Professor Bergounoux, who believes that they fled hurried- 
ly in order to save their lives: “ This allows us to believe that 
the cave-men of Conal and of Cambons must have belonged to 
the end of the quaternary epoch. The event whose effects we 
see in the supposed sudden abandonment of the caves was no 
doubt the melting of the ice.” 

In the caves of France human remains have very seldom been 
found. Of this Cartailhac, in La France préhistorique, says: “ We 
are brought to believe that the paleolithic tribes only excep- 
tionally placed the bones of their dead in caves or in places of 
refuge under rock; these remains must have mostly been left in 
the open air, either on the rocks or hung in the trees or other- 
wise, in conditions which did not allow them to last until our 
time. Our European ancestors of the age of chipped stone are 
thus linked by an essential trait of manners to a large portion 
of the primitive races of the other continents.” 

As we have said, many bone needles are found in the caves, 
and we may wonder what man used in place of thread during 
the reindeer age. Here we again quote Debiérre in L’ homme 
avant [ Histoire. He says: “Like the Esquimaux of the Arctic 
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regions to-day, he probably made use of the tendons to take the 
place of thread, for on many long bones we may observe super- 
ficial erosions which show with what care these tendons were 
taken off.” 

Some scientists maintain that a wide gap exists between man 
of the interglacial periods and the race now inhabiting France. 
They believe that when the great glaciers melted and the climate 
became dryer and colder, man either perished with the mam- 
moth or followed the reindeer to the far north, where he is at 
present represented by the Laplanders and Esquimaux. The 
better opinion is, however, that no such a gap exists; that the 
same race which lived through the ice age continues, after many 
vicissitudes, to inhabit the same region to-day. 

The end of the quaternary epoch, which marks the disappear- 
ance of the reindeer in France, marks the beginning of the neo- 
lithic, or new stone, age, when implements and weapons were 
made of polished stone and when pottery is first met with. 

We have found the study of the fossiliferous caverns of 
France very interesting. When man scratched the portraits of 
the mammoth and reindeer, as well as his own portrait, on the 
fossil bones which we have seen and described, the landscape of 
France was not what it is at present. The mountain of ice 
known as the Glacier of the Rhone towered eighteen hundred 
feet above Lake Neuchatel and extended south as far as Lyons, 
while from the Pyrenees smaller glaciers spread northward. In 
central France the sky was lurid with the smoke and flame of 
active volcanoes, and sheets of lava swept over what are now fer- 
tile vineyards; of these volcanoes nothing is left except shattered 
craters and mineral springs. The river Seine where Paris stands 
was then four and a half miles broad, and in the open spaces 
between the extensive forests were seen the wild horse, the au- 
rochs, the woolly rhinoceros, the reindeer, and the mammoth. 
Grand game indeed for the caveman to hunt! Let us be thank- 
ful that he left behind him, hidden in the cave earth, a few 
‘ memorials to tell us that he lived, and was something of an 
artist, too, in the Reindeer age. 

WILLIAM SETON. 
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CONVERSION, which itself should be the beginning of a new 
life, mostly is bound up with other and earlier beginnings that 
may be omissions no less than commissions. These often are 
more important than they seem, and any fair statement of actual 
conversion in the present instance must go back to include years 
in which baptism was neglected. 

The omission was due to Quaker parentage, and the clergy- 
man who at last, a few months before my wedding-day, offi- 
ciated at the font, had already ministered in the same way to 
some young friends who claimed to have thereby entered his 
Episcopalian fold and influenced me to follow their example. 
Seeking the teaching as to baptism, for the first time in my life 
I read the Bible in any other than a perfunctory way. Never 
before had I knelt to pray, or learned to say a prayer, not even 
our Lord’s Prayer. 

A practice, however, which I distinctly remember, and which 
my mother has since told me began when I was scarcely more 
than three years old, was that of daily reading aloud, usually to 
both parents, a chapter from the New Testament. The sacred 
text was unaccompanied by explanation, and it was one of the 
confusions of my youthful mind that the holy John who lived in 
the wilderness was the same with that other blessed John whom 
Jesus loved ; while those things which the Apostle saw and which 
belonged to a higher range of perception—the angelic choirs, the 
great white throne, the sea of glass—were ever mentally repro- 
ducing themselves according to my childish imaginings of them, 
and various saintly characters supposably came and went at my 
bidding amid the celestial imagery in which the city that lieth 
four square is presented to us in the apocalyptic vision. 

It was to be expected that to one utterly ignorant of every 
kind of legendary lore the heavenly country would in this way 
be much the same as fairyland to other children, or rather it 
might be far more; it was, in fact, the one resource for beguil- 
ing certain hours which until I was ten years old were regularly 
spent in midweek, as on Sundays, in the Friends’ gatherings for 
worship, an offering that often consisted of unbroken silence. 
How truly, then, was parental guidance into the fields of Holy 
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Scripture a Providential ordering for the little one thus obliged 
to sit through the meetings which, in spite of Heaven’s kindly aid 
to her, proved sometimes a painful discipline! 

An only child, whose life, albeit in a large city, was one of 
singular seclusion, and whose study and leisure alike were so 
guarded as to exclude the few books which up to that time had 
been written for children, might well be inclined to seek com- 
panionship of her father’s favorite authors. To suit my small 
stature the volume selected not unfrequently would be rested on 
my father’s knee, and it was quite literally sitting at his feet 
that I learned to love the thoughtful reading which was a shield 
against many of youth’s temptations. At the same time it 
caused much of childhood to pass in blissful unconsciousness of 
missing childish pleasures. Also, it has+ been instrumental in 
making me a Catholic. 

Events and circumstances which at the time would have been 
interpreted as indicating almost any other goal than the church 
are easy of recognition now as making part of a Providential 
plan of preparation for the special grace of conversion many 
years later. Doubtless it was only one of many heaven-sent 
leadings into the true fold when, ere the end of my eighth year, 
I drew from a shelf in my father’s library an old Catholic biog- 
raphy. Verily red-letter days were they which owed their spe- 
cial brightness to that outwardly unattractive volume, and now, 
after more than forty years have come and gone, are vividly 
before me. Notwithstanding the writer’s rather solemn way of 
telling the story of a life, no romance could have proved more 
fascinating to me than the time-yellowed pages, which truly were 
a treasure trove since they brought what appears to have been 
my first conscious drawing to Holy Church. 

This quaintly-worded biography most of all impressed me in 
its setting forth a personal attachment to our Divine Lord, and 
the fact that there is a union with him which in a special way 
is the privilege of religious. But the existence of nuns and what 
I now gleaned of their religion alike was a revelation to me, and 
it was with bated breath that I expressed to my mother the dis- 
covery, “they have our Saviour for their husband”; eliciting the 
remark, as“she probably divined what was passing in her child’s 
mind, that in my case at least it could not be right to look for- 
ward to entering upon such a life, because Friends, with whom I 
felt myself unalterably connected, do not approve of devoting 
one’s self to God in that way. 
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It was the less hard to accept the Society’s judgment in this 
matter since my mother’s cap and ’kerchief and gown were as 
little conformed to the world’s fashions as any which she de- 
scribed as worn by Sisters of Charity, and in soothing words she 
confessed to feeling it was also her duty to serve our Divine 
Lord in his sick and suffering members. Not long afterward I 
saw a nun for the first time, and thenceforth to be seated by 
one of them in travelling filled me with happiness much as if 
they had been angels, and when the black-robed figures passed 
me on thoroughfares if possible I followed them, with the ardent 
desire, destined to remain long ungratified, that I might hear the 
voice of one speaking. 

What my mother said about Quakers devoting themselves to 
the alleviation of human suffering came home to me forcibly, for 
she was herself an ever-welcome visitor to prisoners, gently con- 
soling them in their confinement; and often she took me for 
companion in various ministrations to the poor, or allowed me 
to fancy that with thimble and needle I was aiding her continued 
efforts on behalf of slaves, at that time here and there escaping 
from their masters in the South. 

Those were the days of the underground railway, and some 
others as well as Friends are living who will remember how it 
was signaled from one watcher to another, stationed in readiness 
at different cities along the route, that a box of freight might be 
expected. Happy indeed was my mother when our city was the 
chosen terminus, that so, laying all else aside, she might make 
garments for the poor creatures, sure to be nearly nude on ar- 
rival here. Sewing-machines had not been invented, and as help 
must be given secretly for fear of some governmental arrest, the 
privileged few who might accept the risk of preparing for a con- 
signment of runaway slaves were obliged to ply the needle into 
the wee small hours of two or three consecutive nights. 

But what, it may well be asked, are any charitable deeds; 
what an unquestioning obedience to parents, and a cheerful sub- 
mission to the dicta of certain persons who among Friends are 
appointed to the charge of whatever appertains to the doctrines 
or discipline of their Society; what the quiet of the soul and 
that listening to the stz// small voice which constitute an essen- 
tial part of the Quaker régime,—what are all these if not so 
many notes of Holy Church, rays from the light that is within 
her, stirrings which come of her own blessed activities, thrills of 
her own adoring silence at Emmanuel’s feet? So it is that 
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many who have endeavored to be faithful to so much Catholic 
doctrine as may be found in one or another of the sects have 
thereby come to know the embrace of our tender Mother, ever 
waiting to be gracious though for a lifetime we have been es- 
tranged from her. 

The first twenty years after my Anglican baptism—most of 
them—were spent in a country home where no note of Catholi- 
city reached me, and my knowledge of doctrines was confined to 
those which are held by the Low-Church party. Once during 
these years, however, there was something like touching a chord 
of long ago, the revival of a sweet but almost forgotten strain, 
when in a town library under care of Friends I took up a short 
biography of a religious. After reading the little book I could 
not resist saying that nevermore would the life I was then liv- 
ing satisfy me, yet knew not how nor wherein it should be made 
different. 

At last a change of residence into a suburban parish enabled 
me to witness for the first time ritual and devotions which in a 
measure were those of the Anglicans, and I began to read their 
teachings. Zvact Ninety was the means of my getting a hold on 
Catholic doctrine which charmed me into seeking all that came 
from the author of it, the while I made his thoughts my very 
own. The works of Dr. Pusey and some other Anglicans came 
in turn, and together’ with Cardinal (then Dr.) Newman’s and 
the /mitation, which at once took the deepest hold of all upon 
my heart, they for years absorbed me to the exclusion of every 
other kind of reading. One book recounted St. Teresa’s dream 
of an angel bearing a torch and a pitcher of water, and how 
the saint was told the one was to burn up heaven, the other to 
drown hell, that so man would serve God neither from fear of 
punishment nor hope of reward, but solely for love of Him. 

The next thing, of course, was to get a Life of St. Teresa, 
and although I could command only one of those Anglican 
translations which leave out as “corrupt”? so much that is help- 
ful, it brought to me a great attraction to the saint, so that lov- 
ing her I loved also the Mother of Saints. From this first read- 
ing of any of the saints’ lives dates what in my own life, I hum- 
bly trust, was conversion. So, too, it may have been a conse- 
quence of taking the faithful Carmelite for my inspiration, that 
at once I began to invoke St. Joseph’s aid, to place myself 
before the Mother of God as a child seeking a mother’s care 
and protection, and to resolve to believe and to do all that I 
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might learn is enjoined by Holy Church upon her children. How 
much I owe to the intercession of St. Teresa in my behalf may 
be among the sweet surprises of the world to come. In my 
case as in so many others, however, was repeated the old story 
of Jacob's being deceived into taking Leah for Rachel, and re- 
ception into the Holy Catholic Church was not until nearly 
seven years afterward. 

Anglican writers, pleading universal need of the sacrament of 
penance and then explaining their prayer-book as containing pro- 
vision for its use, convinced me that it was my duty to seek a 
priest, and an unquestioning faith in the Anglican confessors 
never for one moment wavered through all my years of 
Anglicanism. 

It was rather earlier that I began to have the comfort of 
believing in our Lord’s Real Presence in the Blessed Sacrament 
as defined in Catholic catechisms. A Catholic could not have 
more implicit faith in it than while yet an Anglican I had from the 
very first of learning the doctrine; and that which kneeling I re- 
ceived in the Anglican churches’ I then believed was verily and in- 
deed the Sacred Host. Never in those days did this faith desert me 
or become less, but after returning once more to the city of my 


birth rather grew stronger during the five years of those daily 
receptions that immediately preceded my becoming a Catholic. 

In the parish where I was then established, a large and in- 
fluential one, the instructions were to receive fasting, and 


’ 


sometimes to be present and so “assist at the sacrifice” without 
receiving. Often there was a“ requiem mass,” and now again 
some explanatory teaching. Thus I long accepted all the dog- 
matic teachings of the church except the fundamental one of 
the Papacy, rarely alluded to in the Episcopalian pulpits, but 
shown by histories and other books which are circulated among 
the people as a medieval development which, having been re- 
jected by England, is not binding upon Americans. 

Some were soft-blowing breezes, which gently detained me 
long anchored on alien shores. After a retreat made with the 
associates of an Anglican sisterhood at the convent, I became 
one of their band. The practices enjoined upon me were not ob- 
ligatory ; but consisting chiefly of a daily saying of the Magnificat, 
together with meditation and portions of the Psalms arranged 
for recitation at each of the Seven Hours, and perhaps of: some 
charitable works under care of the sisters, time was so happily 
filled as to prevent the mind from dwelling upon thoughts of 
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the many beautiful Catholic devotions of which we were de- 
prived. 

Keen and sharp, however, were the actually propelling winds, 
steadily carrying me, though | knew it not, by devious ways into the 
safe harbor where at last, quite suddenly it seemcd, I found myself. 
Authority is so held in abeyance among Anglicans, that not until 
the subject was put before me by Catholics did I know there 
was really any question regarding it. These friends, who were 
the first Catholics I had ever met socially, made various claims 
which caused me secret uneasiness. Confessing my inability to 
answer their questions was by no means saying they were unan- 
swerable. Telling no one of the trouble, I went confidently 
to my confessor and, announcing the mere fact that some diff- 
culties, Roman versus Anglican, had been suggested to me which 
I did not know how to dispose of, but had no doubt that he 
could vanquish, asked permission to state them to him. 

Positively refusing to hear any such statement, my confessor 
said that during his dozen years in the ministry there had been 
little time for studying theology, and anyway it would be of no 
use for him to enter upon my inquiries, since rarely had he 
known any one to be saved from sooner or later joining the 
Church of Rome after being taken hold of by her teachings as 
they had evidently taken hold of me. The one suggestion of 
possible help against so sad a fate in my case was that I should 
read Dr. Ewer’s Conferences and Littledale’s Plain Reasons. 

Comfort certainly came to me in reading one of the chapters 
in Dr. Ewer’s book, but it came of conclusions drawn from false 
premises, that the Papacy is an innovation, and others which be- 
ing there I supposed must be true, and did not so much as 
dream of investigating them. Heart-broken over the rebuff I had 
received, not until long afterwards did I mention it to anybody. 
Love and faith, and my conduct to every one, continued in all 
things the same as_ before. 

Many were the serious questionings running through seven 
years; the same, probably, in the main that present themselves 
to most who become converts. But my peace was never more 
than ruffled on the surface; I was all the time so sure that my 
Anglican teachers were right, and that whatever seemed wrong 
was so only according to my understanding of it. 

Faithfully following the advice officially given, to not read 
any Catholic books of controversy, since they would but unsettle 
without profiting me, I trustfully accepted from the same source 
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that the Papacy is not the will of Holy Church for her children. 
Books any one of which I now think must have converted me 
on this point were untouched, and in the desire to perfectly obey 
I sat quietly under Anglican rule without looking into what 
might be beyond it. The beginning of the end of my loyalty 
to a system of delusions was what seemed a mere chance find- 
ing of the first four volumes of the Ave Maria. Contributions 
from Archbishop Spalding and Dr. Brownson were, of course, 
especially delightful, and these and others, some of which were 
of the kind I had scrupulously avoided for many years, I read 
again and again, hardly knowing what I was about they so fas- 
cinated me, while into my heart came a yearning toward the 
Church of Rome which grew stronger as consciously and yet 
unconsciously I cherished it. 

In the same library, later, I came across some of the very ear- 
liest numbers of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD. Not only the contro- 
versial papers, but reviews of certain Anglican books (Dr. Ewer’s 
Conferences was one of these) and some historical facts of which 
hitherto I was ignorant or had heard quite differently stated, 
helped me on. Often I had been warned against the Catholic 
fathers of the present day as being trained casuists, full of 
sophistries, and misleading in many ways; very remarkable now 
were the clearness and precision which I particularly noted in 
various brief writings upon doctrinal subjects, whilst no less im- 
pressive were the candor and charity which breathed in every 
line of them all. 

Every day brought fresh conviction that previously I had 
been reading the “wrong histories,” as an “advanced” High 
Anglican minister once greatly shocked me by saying in reply to 
something of mine about the Papacy as a “medieval develop- 
ment.” Yes, certainly wrong histories, which were responsible 
for my Protestant ideas of the Inquisition, of the popes, of the 
church prior to the “ Reformation.” And what was I to think 
of England’s penal enactments against her Catholic subjects, and 
of Ireland’s heroic sufferings as now I read of them? ; 

It was whilst still enjoying my magazine treasures that I 
received from a clerical friend several books by some of the 
most “advanced” writers of the “ Establishment.” Even a lay- 
man may not find it hard to detect many falsities in the state- 
ments and reasoning of Dr. Littledale, and after the first half of 
his Petrine Claims 1 turned, heartsick, to other things from the 
same pen, and then to Canons Carter and Gore in turn, feeling 
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more and more that to be not within the Church of Rome, 
however near to her, is to be outside the Catholic Church. 

Of course, it must be that my salvation was involved in what 
I would now do, but so possessing me as to leave little room 
for any other consideration was the one thought that I was out- 
side of God’s church, and it could not be pleasing to him to 
have me there. Long before this I was conscious of deep per- 
sonal affection for the Holy Father, and now with all my heart 
I accepted the doctrine of the Papacy, hitherto rejected because, 
for reasons already stated, it was unexamined. 

It was no new fervor which brought me into the church, but 
the same old love for her that long ago God had given and 
still continued to me, and which would not allow me to think 
at all of how hard would be the wrench of tearing up the roots 
of more than half a lifetime, but rather would leave consequences 
with God. A letter asking that I might at once have direction 
from those who alone are empowered of God to give it brought a 
summons, and the third interview was not over when I could 
say as never before, “I am a child of the church.” Voyagers 
have told of hearing music when their ship’s out-spread canvas 
has focussed the sound of cathedral bells, ringing jubilantly at 
the time when miles out at sea the ship was passing them. So 
the wanderer, kneeling to receive the sevenfold gifts, sails rightly 
set for home at last—surely it was from heaven that sound of 
faraway sweet music which the ear could but faintly catch; 
and we do know the angels there are rejoicing over the sinner 
that repents, who was lost and is found. 


A. C. O. M. 
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ON the twenty-first anniversary of the day on which the 
Pope was despoiled of his temporal power, His Holiness received 
the first band of some twenty thousand pilgrims from France. 
These pilgrims were all working-men who had come to testify 
their gratitude to the “ great workman” (as the Comte de Mun 
styled the Pope) for his encyclical in defence of their rights. 
The Pope in his address to the pilgrims spoke of the happiness 
he felt at having been able to contribute to the elevation of the 
working-classes. He expressed great satisfaction at the fact that 
the heads of important industries had already studied the appli- 
cation of the encyclical, and that governments had not been 
insensible to it, and insisted upon its being imperative to act at 
once without losing precious time in barren discussions. Chris- 
tian trade-unions, the formation of which was so warmly en- 
couraged in the encyclical, were again spoken of. “ Form,” the 
Pope said, “associations in which you will find, as in a second 
family, strength in conflict, maintenance in the infirmities of old 
age. Secure to your children by wise thrift a tranquil future.” 
With reference to the last recommendation of the Holy Father, 
it may not be out of place to mention that in many schools in 
England the fees which have hitherto been paid for the chil- 
dren’s education are being deposited in the Post-Office Savings- 
Banks for the benefit of the children when they leave. In this 
way not only are the children enabled to start with a small 
sum, but they are being taught in early days practical lessons in 
thrift and prudence. For a considerable time Penny Banks have 
been established in connection with schools in Great Britain. 
These Penny Banks are brought into association with the Post- 
Office Savings-Banks, in this way securing unimpeachable safety. 
A movement is on foot in this country for the introduction of 
the Post-Office Savings-Banks, and it is to be hoped, in the 
interests of that thrift which the Pope inculcates, that it may 
be successful. 


~~ 
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While recognizing the help which working-men may and 
ought to receive from the public powers, the Pope did not fail 
to reiterate the truth which is so often lost sight of, that the 
social question will never find a true and practical solution in 
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purely civil laws, even the best. The solution lies in the do- 
main of conscience, and conscience embraces not merely the 
satisfaction of the demands of justice, which calls for fair wages 
for work done, but the exercise of charity which goes beyond 
justice. While it is necessary to insist upon the duty of paying 
fair wages for work done (because the failure to do this is un- 
doubtedly the most crying evil), the fact must be recognized 
that the correlative duty, that fair, honest work must be done 
for the wages received, is not always fulfilled by the other side. 
A writer in an English paper records some observations which 
he made of the proceedings of five carpenters “at work” on 
the roof of an unfinished house. “I watched them attentively 
for ten minutes, during which two kept on steadily and _ honest- 
ly; a third knocked in three nails, giving three blows to each; 
a fourth exerted himself to about the same extent, while the 
fifth did absolutely nothing.” It is unfortunately quite unneces- 
sary to go to an English newspaper to find ample proof of the 
existence of injustice of this kind. We have only to open our 
own eyes and we shall see for ourselves. Yet it is, of course, as 
dishonest and unjust for a working-man to sell a day’s or an 
hour’s labor and idle away a large percentage of it, as it is for 
a store-keeper to sell short weight’ or measure, or for a capital- 
ist to pay inadequate wages. And whichever party (whether the 
capitalist or the working-class) may for the time being have the 
power of making the civil laws to regulate the relation between 
labor and capital, no good result will be achieved unless the 
voice of the Church interpreting and enforcing the precepts of 
justice and charity be listened to by both classes. 
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Last month we chronicled the proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Socialistic Congress at Brussels; we have this month 
to take note of the Annual Congress of Trade-Unionists which 
has been held at Newcastle, England. The proceedings of these 
congresses have been exciting more and more interest since 
the labor movement has taken so prominent a place in men’s 
minds, and they were looked to as a means of ascertaining 
authoritatively and clearly the real wishes of those who work. 
We fear, however, that the proceedings of this last congress 
will not conduce to the maintenance or growth of this respect 
and regard. The president, Mr. Burt, spoke of it, indeed, as 
the largest and most representative body of Trade-Unionists 
that had ever met in the civilized world. The exact num- 
ber represented was 1,302,855. When we remember that the 
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laboring population of England alone is estimated at some 
nine millions, it will be seen that the congress cannot speak for 
the whole body. This, however, is not the chief thing which 
weakens the claims of the congress to serious attention. Its 
proceedings were characterized by so much noise, clamor and 
even tumult, that the voice of reason made itself heard with 
difficulty, and it was evident that the majority had come to the 
congress with foregone conclusions, and with the determina- 
tion to bear down all opposition. More than a hundred sub- 
jects were to be discussed by the congress, and yet a quarter 
of the time was spent in wrangling over the manner of voting. | 
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We must not, therefore, attach too great weight to reso- 
lutions passed under these conditions. They call, however, for 
attention as indications of the wishes of no small number of 
working-men. The thing brought out most clearly was, that the 
“New Unionism”—the unionism of the unskilled laborers—is 
becoming predominant. A trial of strength took place at the 
beginning of the congress on the question of voting. By the 
regulations in force, each delegate was entitled to one vote for 
every thousand of the unionists of whom he was the representa- 
tive who had paid the required subscription. It appears some- 
what strange that among the working-classes the payment of 
money should constitute a qualification for voting, when in the 
interest of the working-classes such a qualification has been 
abolished in parliamentary and other elections. Influenced by 
this and by the fear of the richer unions, the New Unionists 
opposed this regulation, and succeeded in substituting for it the 
“one man, one vote” method, and thus paved the way for sub- 
sequent victories. 

This, however, was a mere question of procedure; an im- 
portant matter indeed if the congress had been a legislative 
body with powers to decide, but which, when decided as it was, 
rather detracts from than adds to the weight of resolutions 
which derive their chief importance from their own intrinsic ex- 
cellence. Yet it took the better part of one day to settle this 
point, and consequently speeches had to be limited to three 
minutes, and even then a large number of the proposed sub- 
jects were not discussed. The most important matter dealt 
with was the legal Eight Hours’ Day. After a long dis- 
cussion, in which the original resolution was, after having 
weathered many storms, in the end lost, the congress found 
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itself able to decide, by a fairly large majority, “that legis- 
lation regulating hours of labor to eight per day should be 
in force in all trades and occupations save where a majority 
of the organized members of the trade or occupation pro- 
test by a ballot voting against the same.” This would ren- 
der eight hours the legal limit of work, but would give the 
majority of the members of any trade-union the power to 
exempt that union from, the general law, establishing what is 
called Trade Option. This result is an important modification 
of the resolution in favor of a universally obligatory eight hours’ 
day which was passed at the congress held at Liverpool last 
year, and shows that, notwithstanding the appearance of tumult 
and disorder, moderate counsels made themselves heard. But 
even the modified resolution has failed to meet with the appro- 
bation of Mr. John Morley, one of the leaders of the Liberal 
party. He characterized the Liverpool resolution as an absurd 
and an impracticable proposition ; the modified resolution of the 
recent congress he looks upon not as absurd, but only as im- 
practicable. “We must not, however,” he says, “jeer at the per- 
plexed resolutions of these good men, who are trying to puzzle 
out the matter for themselves.” What effect this attitude of Mr. 
Morley will have on the proposed legislation—whether it will be 
disastrous to himself or to the legislation—time will soon show. 
NTE AS 

Resolutions were adopted for extending Factory and Work- 
shop’s Acts to laundries, domestic workshops, and all trades 
where women and children were employed; for raising the age 
limit of children to thirteen years; in favor of sending paid 
delegates to the House of Commons in order to bring about 
the state payment of all members of the house; for amending 
the Conspiracy Law; in condemnation of the present method of 
selecting jurors, which excludes working-men ; in favor of limit- 
ing government and municipal contracts to firms which will con- 
form to the customs of the unions in general, and as to wages 
and hours of labor in particular. It is of interest to note here 
that this demand of working-men has been conceded, either in 
whole or in part, by many departments of the British adminis- 
tration and by several municipalities. Contractors are required 
to pay trade rates, otherwise the contract is null and void. 
A resolution was carried in favor of closer and more friendly 
relations with co-operative societies, although the treatment 
accorded by some of those societies to their own workmen met 
with sharp criticism. Other resolutions of a more technical 
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character were passed. As indicating the opinion of working- 
men on the subject, it deserves to be mentioned that a resolu- 
tion in favor of the appointment of a State Board of Arbitra- 
tion, to consist of the nominees of capitalists and workers in 
equal proportion, was rejected by a small majority. The con- 
gress finally adjourned without having discussed several matters 
of importance, among which was a proposal for the establish- 
ment of municipal work-shops. 


» 
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Last month we gave an account of several measures of the 
French legislature in favor of the working-classes. But what has 
been either done or proposed by the legislature does not repre: 
sent the whole of the action of public bodies in the same direc- 
tion. The municipalities of various cities throughout France 
have, under the influence of the party called Possibilist, taken 
similar action. The Possibilists profess to have a Socialist goal, 
but differ from other groups of Socialists in their belief that it 
is the duty of working-men to get as much advantage as pos- 
sible out of the present arrangement of society. Among the 
fruits of this politic method of proceeding must be reckoned 
the creation of Labor Exchanges in Paris and several provincial 
centres, of which exchanges the working expenses are paid by 
the municipalities. Many of these municipalities have even been 
prevailed upon to defray the expenses of working-class delega- 
tions to all the principal exhibitions of Europe and America. In 
aid of evening technical classes subventions have been voted by 
various cities; and in some instances money has been voted in 
aid of the wives and families of men on strike. Without pass- 
ing any opinion on the wisdom or unwisdom of these measures, 
it seems somewhat strange that when the influence of working- 
men goes so far already, so many should be willing to adopt 
violent methods. 





+ 
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And in fact French workmen have recently met with severe 
reverses in attempts made by them to secure by striking, accom- 
panied with violence, the advantages which they desired. The 
circumstances under which their defeat was brought about afford 
an interesting contrast to anything that could take place in this 
country. The marked public sympathy shown to the omnibus 
men in their struggle in Paris led to their immediate success. 
Emboldened by this, the railway men, hoping for similar help, 
decided upon similar action. But in this they were disappointed. 
As was proved in the Scotch railway strike, the public sympa- 
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thy is warm enough to put up with a little inconvenience, but 
not warm enough to put up with much; and the stopping of 
railway traffic was more than it would tolerate. Then—and this 
is the notable feature—the government of the Republic stepped 
in and placed the army railway corps at the service of the 
companies, and the soldiers carried on the traffic until the 
strikers were glad to be received back. The same thing took 
place in the strike of the bakers; the army bakers were em- 
ployed in making bread for the store-keepers, and they made it 
so much more cheaply that the keepers of the stores were glad 
of the strike and sorry when it ended. Moreover, there was a 
prospect of the bakers who were on strike being called upon as 
reserve men in the army to do the very work for army pay 
which they had been doing for higher wages. It is scarcely to 
be wondered at that the military system of the Continent finds 
so little favor among large numbers of workmen. 


”~ 
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At first sight, reference to the International Electrical Ex- 
hibition recently held at Frankfort might seem to be quite out 
of place in these notes on social and industrial questions. The 
bearing of the one upon the other is, however, very far from 
being remote. As every student of political economy is well 
aware, the present conditions of manufacture favor the concen- 
tration or aggregation of capital. Small men have been driven 
out -owing to the fact that the power now in use—water or 
steam—renders production much cheaper when the machinery is 
concentrated at one spot. But if a new power were discovered 
which could be distributed like gas from a single centre to the 
work-people in their own homes, the days of the large capitalist 
might be numbered, for production would in many cases be as 
cheap for the small manufacturer as for the large. Now, at the 
Frankfort Electrical Exhibition the current which lit 1,100 elec- 
tric glow-lamps, and which set several motors in motion by which 
motive power was supplied to a number of workshops, was trans- 
mitted to the exhibition from Lauffen, a place at a distance of 
108 miles. At Lauffen the original motive power for the generat- 
ing dynamos was a ‘water-fall. The experiment was a complete 
success, and is declared by competent authorities to be the 
most momentous one yet made in technical electricity since that 
force has been made practically useful. 
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The experiment did not merely show that the transmission of 
electric power to such long distances was scientifically possible, 
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but also that it would be practicable from a business point of 
view; for fully seventy-five per cent. of the efficiency of the 
current reached Frankfort. Unless some unforeseen obstacle pre- 
sents itself, we may, therefore, be now on the verge of the long- 
desired revolution in industrial production. The agglomeration 
of men, women, and children in huge factories, amid the noise 
and din of rattling wheels, beneath the watchful eye of a mer- 
cenary task-master, may give place to work at home, where each 
man will do his own work in peace and quiet and be remu- 
nerated according to its quantity and quality. Then, too, the 
factory hand will cease to be the mere servile executor of the 
plans and taste of others, and will be able to maintain his own 
individuality and to contribute to the advance of art. We hope 
we are not dreaming, and we have reason to think we are not. 
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So great. is the interest taken in social and industrial ques- 
tions that, at the recent meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, held at Cardiff in Wales, the pro- 
ceedings of the Social and Economic Science Section attracted far 
more attention than those of the sections devoted to the more 
purely scientific subjects of mathematics, chemistry, geology, or 
even biology. One paper in particular, read before the Economic 
section, may be looked upon as the one most likely to give the 
Cardiff congress an enduring place in men’s minds. It was 
written by Mr. T. Forster Brown on a subject which is continu- 
ally entering: into the minds of English thinkers, the probable 
exhaustion of the coal-supply; but the point of view, however, 
from which it was looked at was new. After showing how en- 
tire is the dependence of English trade and commerce on the 
coal-supply, and that the coal easily obtainable—obtainable on 
terms commercially profitable—would be exhausted in fifty years, 
he asked what they, the present generation, were going to do 
for their children and grandchildren, whose resources they were 
consuming so rapidly and surely. As things are going on now 
the fathers, instead of providing for the children, are rapidly 
rendering it impossible for the children to provide for themselves. 
What, then, was the duty of the present generation? In view of 
the hard times coming it was their duty, in the present period 
of prosperity, to remove the burdens which would fall on their 
children. They should, therefore, by methods which he described 
in detail—and which, of course, our space precludes our attempt- 
ing to describe—pay off the national debt, purchase all the rail- 
ways, tramways, canals, docks, water and gas companies, and ex- 
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tinguish the indebtedness of the towns and cities. When all this 
has been done the high price of coal will be tolerable and will 
not cripple the energies of the future inhabitants of Great 
Britain. We have not seen that any step has yet been taken to 
realize the proposals made. However it is a good sign of the 
times that such proposals should attract attention, and we hope 
that this forethought for future generations of Englishmen is but 
an evidence of the anxiety which is felt for the existing genera- 
tion, and that the superabundant anxiety which looks so far 
ahead will not be remiss as to actual needs. 
a 

The Free Education Act is now in force, and out of 19,700 
schools in Great Britain more than 19,000 have signified their 
intention to conform to the act. This does not, however, 
mean that all these schools have been made quite free, for the 
act admits of partial payments by parents. The London Board 
Schools, have, however all been made free. The expectation that 
all school boards would adopt the free system has not, however, 
been realized, for in several places schools which charge fees 
have been retained. This is still more the case as regards Vol- 
untary Schools. In Liverpool the Catholic schools charge the 
small sum of one-half cent a week—for the purpose, we pre- 
sume, of keeping alive in parents their moral responsibility for 
their children’s education. Great efforts are being made to 
maintain the religious schools in the position they had secured be- 
fore the passing of the act ; nor are these efforts superfluous, for the 
Bishop of Salford has declared that in his diocese alone $15,000 
more a year will be required in consequence of the act. American 
experience is being appealed to in support of these efforts. The 
last report of the United States commissioner, which shows a 
steady transfer of children from public schools to private schools, 
a transfer amounting to as much as one-tenth of the children, is 
adduced as proof of the dissatisfaction excited by purely secu- 
lar free education. The dissatisfaction experienced by those 
who have themselves made the experiment is sure, it is argued by 
Dr. Wilson, former head-master of Clifton College, to be felt sooner 
or later by those who may adopt the secular system in Great 
Britain, and what will be the result? If the schools are once 
given over to the state and made entirely secular, the state will 
never restore them to their former managers. Then new re- 
ligious schools will have to be built and supported, and those 
schools will not have the advantage of government inspection. 
“If we close denominational schools under government inspec- 
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tion to-day, we shall have them open to-morrow without govern- 


ment inspection.” 
; Ri cecctias 


The Temperance movement, notwithstanding the adjournment 
of Parliament, is slowly but steadily effecting its object. The 
bills introduced during the last session, it is true, failed 
to become law. In particular the Irish Bill, which had such 
good prospects on its second reading, was withdrawn in the last 
days of the session owing to the impossibility of finding time 
for discussion. Mr. Sexton and other members of the Irish 
party, both Parnellite and anti-Parnellite, offered to it an unyield- 
ing opposition. The old law, however, remains in force. But 
notwithstanding the non-success of proposed legislation, the force 
of temperance conviction is making itself felt in another way. 
The decision of the House of Lords in the case of “Sharpe vz. 
Wakefield,” that a publican possesses no vested right to the re- 
newal of his license, has induced the magistrates in a few in- 
stances to suppress public-houses on the mere ground that the 
number of them is too great, and to give notice in a great many 
cases that that course will be pursued hereafter, especially if 
there is the slightest ground for complaint about the manner in 
which a house is conducted. In some country places in Eng- 
land there is a public-house for every ninety-one inhabitants. 
There is, therefore, room for extensive weeding. The magistrates, 
however, have not even yet a perfectly free hand, for their 
power to refuse must be exercised judicially; that is, not in vir- 
tue of a general foregone conclusion, but on a judgment con- 
cerning each particular case. 


& 
> 





There are several other indications of the growth of the 
movement in the most extreme form—Teetotalism and Prohibi- 
tion. The leaders of the Gladstonian party, Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, Sir William Vernon Harcourt, and Mr. John Morley, have 
declared in favor of local option, and a member of the present 
Conservative cabinet has declared war on the “tied house” 
system. This for either party is a good stroke of policy if, as 
Mr. Caine asserts, there are now seven million total abstainers. 
To say nothing of other organizations, in the Bands of Hope, 
which consist exclusively of children, there are said to be two 
million members. But it is not the friends alone of the move- 
ment that recognize the power which it has attained. A leading 
physician in London, who has declared himself its unflinching 
opponent, has felt himself called upon, on account of its growing 
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power, to take up arms against it. He writes: “ Believing tee- 
totalism to be one of the weakest and most mischievous crazes 
of the nineteenth century, I think the time has arrived when it 
is desirable that some one who has strong views on the subject 
of what it is the fashion of the day to denounce as drinking 
should speak out honestly. . . . I am persuaded the time has 
come when those who do not share the views it is fashionable 
to profess ought to declare themselves.”” He admits unreserved- 
ly: “I am placing myself in antagonism to the majority of 
medical writers on this topic.” This letter has called forth col- 
umn upon column of letters to the newspapers. Into the merits 
of the controversy this is not, of course, the place to enter. We 
refer to it in order to show the strength which teetotalism has 


attained. 





s 
ok 





We do not, as a rule, in this country associate our ‘German 
fellow-citizens with any remarkable zeal for temperance legisla- 
tion. The German fatherland, however, is engaged in the con- 
sideration of perhaps the most drastic project short of absolute 
prohibition that has ever been submitted to the judgment of a 
legislative body. The real author is said to be the emperor him- 
self. Among other provisions it forbids the selling of spirits before 
eight o’clock in the morning, and, with what seems charming sim- 
plicity, imposes on dealers the obligation of doing all in their power 
to hinder the abuse of spirituous liquors. No spirit-dealer is to be 
permitted to sell spirits to any person below the age of sixteen 
years. They are forbidden to sell liquor to any visibly drunken 
person, or to any person who within three years has been pun- 
ished as a confirmed drunkard. The spirit-dealer is bound to 
see that drunken persons are conducted to their dwellings or 
handed over to the care of the police; moreover he is forbidden 
to supply liquor on credit. We hope that the German liquor- 
sellers have a keener sense of the evils of their trade than those 
in this country are endowed with, and also with a greater re- 
gard for the laws of the land. If they have, the law will be 
useful; otherwise we have our fears. But the most remarkable 
feature of the proposed law is the provision for dealing with 
those who on account of drunken habits are unable to manage 
their affairs, or who by their conduct threaten to bring their 
families into want or to endanger the safety of others. These 
may be placed under a guardian, and this person may, with the 
consent of the court, place his ward in an asylum for inebriates. 
Even in cases where the guardian does not exercise his rights in 
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this respect, the court may intervene and order his committal to 
an asylum. It is impossible to say as yet how much of this 
bill will pass into law. It will undoubtedly be keenly opposed, 
and, strange to say, by the party which in other countries is in 
favor of such legislation. 


> 
> 


The most important event in European politics since our last 
notes were written is the relaxation of the passport system in 
Alsace-Lorraine. This indicates, and is generally accepted in 
France as indicating, the intention of the German emperor to do 
away with everything that unnecessarily increases the friction 
between the two powers. A thing worthy of note, however, is 
the way in which the papers have filled their columns with a 
variety of startling incidents, subsequently to be proved to have 
either no foundation, or but the slightest, in fact. It was gravely 
announced that the Emperor William had spent ten thousand 
francs to send a lot of Germans to acclaim Wagner at the Opera 
in Paris. Then the occupation of Sigri by the English was pro- 
claimed. Afterwards came the declaration that France and Rus- 
sia had decided to oblige England to evacuate Egypt without 
delay. Next came the news that an Italian man-of-war had 
ostentatiously refused to salute the French flag. Last of all a 
report appeared in a French newspaper of a speech made by 
the Grand Duke of Baden, in which he said that the time was 
near in which Germany would have again to unsheathe her 
sword. The newspapers aspire to supplant the pulpit as teach- 
ers and instructors, but while in Europe so many of them revel 
in sensation-mongering, and in this country in filth and calumny, 
they will before their claims can be accepted have to furnish 
more satisfactory proofs of their competency. 


»~ 
a 


The closeness of the relation now established between France 
and Russia is proved by the fact that a loan has been negotiated 
by French bankers, although the Jewish bankers a short time 
ago refused to have any thing to do with a proposed Russian 
loan. It seems certain, also, that there has been a vrapproche- 
ment between Turkey and her old enemy. The Dardanelles 
question has been settled by a concession which enables certain 
“Volunteer” vessels of Russia to pass through the straits as 
freely as merchant vessels. Moreover, since the change of min- 
istry and the appointment of a new grand vizier, a change seems 
to have taken place in. the attitude of the Grand Porte towards 
Bulgaria, although this is disclaimed. All the Powers, however 
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are loud, and we believe sincere, in their profession of a desire 
for peace, nor does it appear likely that war will soon break 
out. The chief fear at present is lest Germany and the other 
allied powers should deem it better to strike a blow while Rus- 
sia is crippled by famine, and poverty, and the process of re- 
arming her soldiers, and before France gets stronger than she 


actually is. 


For France seems to be growing stronger every day. The 
old parties are dwindling into insignificance. The recent ma- 
nceuvres have made clear to all the world the strength and com- 
plete efficiency of her army; the present ministry has proved itself 
stable ; the ministers in their speeches have manifested a spirit 
of great moderation and prudence, abandoning the attitude of 
combat and defiance towards the opponents of the republican 
form of government, and calling upon the nation to union and 
mutual confidence. The president has secured for himself the 
regard and respect of all parties. On the occasion of his recent 
visit to Chalons the bishop expressed his hope that as the first 
Carnot had been the “Organizer of Victory,” the present might 
become the “ Pacifier of Consciences.” One of the most promis- 
ing signs is that the government, which a short time ago quailed 
before the mob and suppressed “ Thermidor,” feels itself now 
strong enough to protect “ Lohengrin” from the same opposi- 
tion. Moreover, efforts are being made to suppress that glaring 
blot on French civilization—its obscene literature. Of course, 
many things are still done in the name of the government which 
call for the strongest condemnation. For example, the mayor of 
La Mire has forbidden young girls wearing white dresses, be- 
cause white is the color of the old dynasty and of the Blessed 
Virgin. This seems to us a monstrous piece of tyranny, but the 
ways of continental Europe are not as our ways. Not long ago 
the police in Vienna were instructed to prohibit women in long 
dresses walking in the streets, and in Prague white caps were 


forbidden by the all-supervising authorities. 
a» «OEE 


In Germany and in Austria military manoeuvres have been the 
order of the day. At one of these the German and Austrian 
emperors met, but nothing is known of the political results (if 
any) of this meeting. At another the German emperor made a 
speech in which he referred (according to some reports) in disre- 
spectful terms of the first Napoleon as a parvenu Corsican. This 
excited great indignation in the country which will not allow to 
the descendants of this Corsican so much as a burial-place in its 
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soil. In East Africa the Germans have met with a grave dis- 
aster, which may prove a serious hindrance to the suppression of 
the slave-trade. If we may put confidence in the words of the 
chancellor of the German Empire, European peace is assured, 
for he has publicly declared that no cloud darkens the political 
horizon. The fearful famine raging in Russia should, one would 
think, engross all the energies of the government. However, it 
would appear that it is strong enough even in this severe time 
of trial to enlarge the borders of the empire. In “the Roof of 
the World” (to use the native name for Pamir), of which the 
Russian territories and those of British India and of China form 
the boundaries, Russia is accused of making serious encroach- 
ments. Meanwhile the Jews are being driven out of their homes 
with relentless rigor. One of the most remarkable undertakings 
ever entered upon by a private person has taken practical form 
and shape. Baron Hirsch has formed a company, of which al- 
most the entire capital—ten million dollars—has been subscribed 
by himself, for finding homes, and especially farms, for the expa- 
triated Jews. The effort is a noble one: whether or no it will 
succeed it is hard to say. The Jews who left Russia in 1882, 
and for whom farms were found in the West, have abandoned 
those farms long ago, and have been sent back to their old 
country, money having been subscribed for the purpose. 


+ 
> 








Spain remains in the same _ state of political quietude to 
which we alluded in our last. She has been visited, however, 
by terrible storms which have ruined and devastated whole 
provinces. In one place some two thousand lives were lost, 
railroads were destroyed, and there are grave fears lest the finan- 
cial credit of the country—none too good—should be affected. 
The redeeming feature of these sad events has been the mani- 
festation of the generosity and kindness of the nation towards 
the sufferers—‘“‘a frenzy of charity” one of its papers called it. 
These storms are said to recur periodically, and to be due to 
the absence of forests. This absence of forests itself is said to 
be due to the fact that the Spanish peasantry look upon a tree 
much in the same way as an English peasant looks upon game. 
As the latter thinks it no wrong to violate the game-laws, so 
every Spanish peasant cuts down without the least scruple any 
tree to which he may take a fancy, in disregard of all proprie- 
torial rights, and consequently the whole country is denuded of 
forests. And so the recent disasters find an ultimate cause in 
mistaken ideas of morality. 
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THREE of the new fall books relate to Russia and various 
aspects of Russian life, a subject abundantly interesting of late, 
and destined, doubtless, to remain so. What is written about it, 
however, whether by natives or foreigners, varies indefinitely in 
point of interest, instructiveness, and charm. Mr. Stoddard’s 
volume* probably represents no aspiration beyond that of pro- 
ducing a fresh and comprehensive guide-book for intending visi- 
tors to St. Petersburg and Moscow. It is, at all events, faithful 
enough to such an ideal. It must not be inferred that these 
two cities were the only places visited by Mr. Stoddard on the 
journey he describes. He entered Russia through Sweden and 
Finland, to each of which countries he devotes a chapter or 
two, and came back to “a society where education and civiliza- 
tion were prominent and influential” by way of Warsaw, :Cra- 
cow, the Carpathians, some Hungarian caverns, and Buda-Pesth. 
But the chief impression gained by his reader is not unlike that 
produced by a good museum catalogue and Cook’s tourist guide- 
book. More history, more politics, more communicativeness 
concerning the condition and manners of the common people, 
and a less marked avoidance of burning questions, would have 
increased its value and interest for the general reader. 

Gregorovitch, an old man of seventy, has long been a popular 
novelist in his own country, but has not made much impression 
upon that foreign public which either admires or pretends to 
admire Tolstoi and Turgénieff. The tale+ now translated and 
preceded by a brief sketch of the author by Mr. Pierson, is de- 
scribed as “an admirable picture of modern life in St. Peters- 
burg.” There is nothing admirable in the picture, however, 
except the skill with which it portrays the fond simplicity of 
Nikolai Foufliguine, the abortive folly of his wife, and the 
meanness, cupidity, profligacy, and selfishness of all the other 
personages introduced. It is undeniably clever in workmanship, 
and that is all that can be said in its favor, save that it ends 
happily for the Foufliguines after they have thrown all their 
little fortune into the laps of greedy relatives, petty politicians, 
and other disgraceful but, doubtless, wholly natural characters. 


* Across Russia from the Baltic tothe Danube. By Charles Augustus Stoddard. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 

+ The Cruel City. After the Russian of Dimitry Gregorovitch. Introduction by E. De 
Lancey Pierson. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
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A Russian Priest* represents a totally different aspect of 
Russian life. It appeared about a year ago as a serial in the 
Viéstnik Fvropi, the leading literary magazine in Russia, under 
a name which is probably assumed. It is interesting in all re- 
spects and particularly well worth reading, since it deals with a 
topic seldom handled—the habits and conditions of the peasantry 
and the influence exerted over them by the clergy. The hero, 
Cyril Obnovliénski, belongs to what might be called the heredi- 
tary caste of the clergy. As is well known, the Greek Church 
requires marriage as a preliminary condition to the ordination 
of a secular priest, although it forbids them to contract a second 
marriage after widowhood. A student who has passed through 
the seminary and the academy with honors, especially if he has 
earned the degree of “ Magistrant,” or Master of Arts, is a 
“made man” from the professional point of view. There are 
several courses open to him, as Mr. Gaussen explains in his brief 
but instructive preface. He may either marry and receive a 
nomination to some lucrative town living, or remain a layman 
and become a Seminary professor. But if he is ambitious to 
rise in his profession, he will embrace the celibate life and enter 
a monastery, the only feeding ground of prospective bishops. 
The less productive town livings and the country parishes fall to 
the share of those theological students whose course has been 
less brilliant. The clergy are not salaried by government, nor, 
since 1861, when the serfs were emancipated, have they been 
greatly assisted by the great landed proprietors. Their income 
is derived from the fees received for baptisms, funerals, and other 
religious ceremonies, and, in the towns, often amounts to a large 
sum. “Several parishes in Moscow and Petersburg,” says the 
English editor, “yield considerably over a thousand pounds a 
year in our money.” But in poor country places the living of 
the priest, his family and clerical assistants, is screwed out of the 
peasants by a tariff of charges graduated according to the needs 
of.the recipients, unmodified by those of the persons to whom 
the services are rendered. In addition to these fees, a small 
allotment of church land is given them to farm. Hence, when 
Cyril, who might legitimately aspire even to a bishopric, elects 
not only to marry but insists on being appointed to a country 
cure, his own family and that of his bride-elect are bitterly dis- 
appointed. The bishop alone approves when he learns the 
grounds of his choice. Never before in that dignitary’s life had 
an academician petitioned to be made a village priest. “I wish 


* 4A Russian Priest. By N. H. Ilota Iehko. Edited and translated by W. Gaussen. 
New York : Cassell Publishing Co. 
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to serve the lesser brethren—those that live in darkness,” Cyril 
had answered when his reasons were inquired for. ‘Oh, that’s 
it!” said the bishop; “only I don’t understand why you have 
thus decided.” “I don’t care about town life; a large income 
has no attractions for me,” continued Cyril. “ My heart is in 
the village where I was born and bred.” “This is very sensi- 
ble! May God bless you!” added the bishop in delight. “ You 
will be an example to the others.” 

Cyril, in short, has the true priestly and apostolic vocation. 
“Why didn’t he enter a monastery if he had such notions as 
these?” inquires his aggrieved assistant, when, under Cyril’s 
management of their flock, the income with which he has been 
accustomed to provide comfortably for his family and lay aside 
wedding portions for his six daughters, shrinks up into a sum 
barely sufficient for the necessaries of life. The answer is that 
Cyril feels himself called to an active work of enlightenment and 
elevation among the poor, and that he is as unable to accomplish 
it unmarried as he would have been if unordained. He replies 
to the woman who would have tempted him to be unfaithful to 
his vocation, when she says: 

“Why do you wear that cassock? You don’t really believe. 

Take it off!” 

In her quiet, scarcely audible voice something in the nature 
of a demand was heard. 

“Who told you that? I believe in God, who has helped 
me to reach the hearts of these dark people. Without that I 
should never have done what I have,” answered Cyril in a tone 
of firm conviction. 

“Very well! but why do you wear that cassock?”’ 

“Why? Why in order to have the right to go among them 
in their every-day life.” 

There is something very noble in the conception of Cyril, 
and the manner in which it has been worked cut is excellent. 
His vocation costs him all that he has, even his wife, to whom 
evangelical poverty, when it comes to mean almost starvation, 
passes the bounds of endurance. She promises to come back 
and bring his baby son when her husband “returns to his senses.” 
Should he do so, “the bishop is willing to appoint you toa 
place in the Merchant’s church, should you wish it.” For an 
instant Cyril meditates that possibility, but only to reject it. 
One day he will reclaim his son and teach him how to live. 
And meanwhile he is not alone. He has conquered his people 
and made himself dear to them. “Cyril remembered the sick 
woman the doctor had spoken to him about. He put on his 
cassock, took his stick, and with a firm step descended into 
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the street.’”” Thus abruptly the story ends, leaving, as it were, 
a half-closed door through which one gets a more than ordinarily 
vivid glimpse into the needs and hopes and immense drawbacks 
of Russian common life. 

Amaryllis* is a pleasingly sentimental and perfectly innocent 
little pastoral, the scene of which is laid near Athens. It can 
hardly be said to have a theme, but perhaps, if rigidly searched 
in quest of something of the sort, one might unearth the sug- 
gestion that obstacles are so essential to the proper course of 
true love, that, when they do not naturally exist, it is wise to 
introduce them artificially. 

Emotions are plentiful enough among the four or five per- 
sons with whom the latest issue of the “Unknown” library 
chiefly deals, to justify one half of its very taking title.+ Nor are 
some emotions likely to remain dormant in its readers; those, for 
example, which produce amused laughter, respect for the au- 
thor’s cleverness, his extremely light and sure touch, and keen 
sense of some fundamental belongings of human nature. But 
the “moral” is not so obvious, unless, indeed, it may be couched 
in the advice, “ Never marry one person when you love another.” 
The two couples who are paired but not mated could hardly 
serve to point any other. However, the moral of a story is 
nowadays seldom worth discussing or looking for. What does 
call for notice in this one is the cleverness of the dialogue. 
There are strokes of wit and flashes of insight in the talks 
carried on between Cynthia and Lady Theodosia unsurpassed in 
any recent fiction we remember. Cynthia, by the way, bears 
a family likeness to some of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s earlier 
heroines. She might be “own first cousin” to Elfrida in “A 
Pair of Blue Eyes.” 

Those who “love books about books’’—and there are a good 
many of us—will not easily find more agreeable entertainment 
than is furnished in Miss Repplier’s recent volume.{ She is a 
very charming essayist. Unerring taste; a range of reading 
wide enough to include the Shepherd of Hermas at one end and 
the “penny dreadful” of English railway-stands at the other; a 
pleasant humor of her own, and its natural accompaniment, a 
quick sense of humor in others; a style so lucid yet so re- 
strained that the epithet well-bred seems to belong to it by 
right, give Miss Repplier a certain unique distinction in her own 


* Amaryllis. By Georgios Drosines. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 

+ Some Emotions and a Moral. By John Oliver Hobbes. New York: Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. 
} Points of View. 


By Agnes Repplier. Bostonand New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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department of literature. We have, for our own part, no favorite 
among the papers contained in her present volume. ‘“ Books 
that have Hindered Me’’ is especially amusing in a quiet way, 
and “Fiction in the Pulpit” a good sermon whose application 
the reader makes or fails to make according to his own good 
pleasure. A closer and more compact style than is usual with 
Miss Repplier is observable in ‘Scanderbeg,” an essay which 
originally appeared in this magazine. But in this case her sub- 
ject did not naturally lead into those pleasant byways which usu- 
ally attract her. 

Mr. Crawford’s new romance® is fantastic enough to abundantly 
justify its title. His “witch,” if not a convincing is at least a 
striking figure, and one that to our notion illustrates admirably the 
artistic possibilities and the rigid limits of hypnotism, whether 
as a healing or a destructive agency. Unorna, the witch, is a 
natural clairvoyant as well as a marvellous hypnotizer, who uses 
her powers without comprehending either their source or scope. 
Mr. Crawford insists on her beauty, but, by gifting her with one 
gray eye and one brown one, and dwelling now and then on 
various other natural defects, such as the coldness and marble- 
like heaviness of her well-modeled hands, he manages to prevent 
his reader from believing in it. Perhaps this treatment is meant 
to be symbolic. At all events, whether by accident or design, 
his tale throws into prominence the old truth, familiar to all 
who have made any study of either ancient or modern occult- 
ism, that here as elsewhere in nature nothing comes out of the 
egg which was not put into it. In the new science, where 
man’s will seems to be raised to the nt® power, so to say, it 
nevertheless remains purely human. Probably the evolution is 
not even yet equal to the involution, but its promise tends only 
thitherward; man wills, not what he pleases but what he can. 
Naturalism, that is, remains always distinctly different from, and 
indefinitely below, what Christians mean by supernaturalism. 
Who will may convince himself of that fact by reading the lives 
of the saints, and comparing them, not merely with the most 
circumstantial details of spiritism, magic, and hypnotism, but 
with the fictions based on such things by men as clever as Bul- 
wer or Mr. Crawford. There is something towards which man 
aspires, and to which he not infrequently attains, not simply in 
the persons of saints and prophets but in those of otherwise or- 
dinary good Christians, between which and the extraordinary 
limit of his natural powers a great gulf opens. Life and Love 


*The Witch of Prague: A Fantastic Tale. By F. Marion Crawford. Illustrated by 
W. J. Hennessy. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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mock at man. Death he can always compass, and almost 
always satisfy his brute desires; he can inflict pain and give 
pleasure; ht can thwart, oppose, and harass the spirit of his 
neighbor and fatally degrade his own. Within the limits of his 
nature he can ameliorate his condition and uplift those beneath 
his mental and spiritual level. The professional hypnotists 
promise a step farther than has yet been taken in this direction, 
and by the mere force of suggestion to convert drunkards into 
sober men, and the vicious into decorous members of society. 
They are handicapped, however. Their “sword’s hilt is the 
sharpest,” as Mrs. Browning’s seraph remarks of his own. On 
all sides the evils that must attach to the now fully accepted 
and fast-developing power, are more dreaded than the benefits 
that may spring from it are desired. Grant all that can possi- 
bly be claimed for it, and man, though richer, is not other than 
he was. Life and Love mock at him still, and “ He that sits in 
the heavens laughs’”’ when he seeks peace or blessedness except 
in Him. “ Wonderful in His saints,” He works still, as He has 
always worked, in and through and by them, marvels which 
neither human science nor imagination, hampered in their boldest 
flights by the chain that binds what is earthly to the earth, dare 
aspire to rival. Man rests on his natural level until lifted 
from it by the lever of divine grace and a will that is higher 
than that of man. But then, he soars above the earth; the 
rust of poverty and the pangs of disease transmute themselves 
for him into the gold of contentment and the blissful soundness 
of those who are whole in God; when it pleases Him whose 
footstool is Nature to reward heroic virtue, inanimate things 
obey him, the brute creation acknowledges him its master, 
and death and the grave yield up their prey. Read the naive 
and bald chronicles, Scriptural .in their bluntness of detail, in 
which the lives of men like Francis of Assisi and Anthony of 
Padua are set down. Behold the dead take up anew and go on 
bearing the burden of life at the prayer of Francis Xavier and 
Francis de Sales. See, as some of us have seen, the blind re- 
stored to sight, the deaf to hearing, the deformed made straight, 
the gifts of healing, and prophecy, and vision granted in ways 
that made visible the finger of the Master of Life and asked of 
man’s will only the act of invocation based on the merits of 
Jesus Christ, and then think how cheap the marvels of occult- 
ism must be held by Christian men and women! 

The author of “How to be Happy though Married,” and 
several other volumes which by their popularity seem to prove 
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that they “met a felt want,” has recently published one on The 
Business of Life.* Though there is nothing very new about it, 
even to the anecdotes with which its pages abound, yet it is 
entirely readable, wholesome in sentiment, and for the most part 
even tritely true. In fact, the well-known criticism on a certain 
philosopher, that what was true in his writings was not new, and 
what was new was not true, seems particularly applicable in the 
present case. We have not found the author straying beyond 
orthodox Protestant bounds save in the remark that “immor- 
tality is probably conditional.” His essay on “ Wealth as a Pro- 
fession” is well worth pondering by those who have been elected 
to the high calling of stewardship in these days. He is gossipy, 
chatty and agreeable always, and if he is sometimes preachy 
as well, that is one of the chief drawbacks of men of his cloth 
when they leave the pulpit for the desk. 

A very good novel indeed, clever in style, full of incident, 
and so well managed as to plot that he will be a very penetrat- 
ing reader who does not remain in ignorance of the clew until 
the author reveals it in the last chapter, is Zhe Fatal Request.t 
It comes to us in company with another issue of the “Sunshine 
Series,” which deserves equal praise, Mr. Hake’s Within Sound 
of the Weir.t Both of them are English stories of middle and 
lower class life, the scenes being laid near London. Mr. Hake 
has sometimes a touch which reminds one of Dickens. 

A really brilliant novel in point of style and treatment of 
character is called Miss Maxwell's Affections§ This also is Eng- 
lish, but the characters belong to “the nobility and gentry and 
county families.” Though it seems to be its author’s first story, 
it is written with a firm hand and plenty of assurance. Ger- 
trude and her trio of admirers are very well understood and 
described, though exception may plausibly be taken to the very 
unpleasant scene in the churchyard with the hereditary madman, 
Georgé Brabant. 

A poor novel, Zhe Price of a Coronet,\ adapted from the 
French of Pierre Sales, and a very clever one, whose scene is 
laid in France, by an Englishman, Mr. R. H. Sherard, come also 
from Cassell’s. The first, though not destitute of good points, 


* The Business of Life. By the author of ‘‘Howto be Happy though Married.” New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 

+ The Fatal Request. By A. L. Harris. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 

t Within Sound of the Weir. By Thomas St. E. Hake. New York: Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. 

§ Miss Maxwell's Affections. By Richard Pryce. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

| Zhe Price of a Coronet. Adapted from the French of Pierre Sales by Mrs. Benjamin 
Lewis. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 

| By Right, not Law. By R. H. Sherard. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
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makes them by forced contrasts with meanness and vice of the 
unpleasant description too common in French fiction. The 
second is something of a curiosity as to invention and plot 
The singular Englishman, Oliver Martin, and his contrivance for 
extorting what he conceives to be justly his own from old Pru- 
dence Mecrant ; the history of his motives; the apparent incredi- 
bility of a perfectly true tale, which brings him within a stone’s 
throw of the scaffold; the clever use that is made of hypnotism 
as a detective agent; and Oliver's final escape, just when the 
need of escape had been averted, all make up as entertaining a 
bit of pure story-telling, with not a scrap of love-making in it, 
as we have lately seen. 

There are some very pretty complications in Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s unusually clever novel, Father Stafford.* “Why is the 
gentleman called ‘Father’?” asks one of the guests at Eugene 
Lane’s country-house when he learns that the party is to be 
reinforced by a new arrival. 

“Because he is a priest,’ Miss Chambers answered. “ And 
really, Mr. Territon, you’re very ignorant. Everybody knows 


Father Stafford. You do, Mr. Haddington?” 
“Yes,” said Haddington, “I’ve heard of him. He’s an An- 


glican Father, isn’t he?” 


The personage thus announced is a “high” Churchman of 
the most advanced description. ‘ Everybody knows” about his 
fasts and penances and his vow of celibacy. As his host says 
on the occasion just quoted from: 


“ By the way, you fellows, I may as well mention that Staf- 
ford doesn’t drink, or eat meat, or smoke, or play cards, or any- 
thing else.” 

“What a peculiar beggar!” said Bob. 

“Yes, and he’s peculiar in another way; he particularly 
objects to any remark being made on his habits—I mean on 
what he eats and drinks and so on.” 

“There I agree,” said Bob; “I object to any remarks on 
what I eat and drink”’; and he took a long pull at the beer. 


Stafford, though not much past thirty, has made a real repu- 
tation based on what he has done as well as on the many 
things he declines to do. Not only his learning and his success 
with an East End parish have made him a marked man, but 
his absolute sincerity of conviction has won him the reverence of 
many to whom his views and practices seem absurd. If he 
comes down at this crisis to his old friend Lane, it is because 
incessant labor has reduced him to such weakness that he has 


* Father Stafford. By Anthony Hope. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
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been ordered to quit work and rest himself. Now, the party at 
Lane’s comprises the betrothed of the host, Kate Bernard, a 
couple whose attachment for each other is a doubtful quantity; 
a Mr. Haddington, who is the second string to Kate’s bow; 
Lady Claudia Territon, a dangerous flirt by whom Eugene Lane 
is seriously smitten; an eccentric artist named Morewood; Sir 
Roderick Ayre, the Bishop of Bellminster, and his wife, and one 
or two others. “Father Stafford” being destined by fate for 
the hero of a novel, is preordained to fall in love, in spite of 
his vow, and is altogether out of his depth with Claudia some 
time before he knows it. Claudia, flirt as she is, does not know 
it at all. Like the “father,” she is religious, takes his vow 
seriously, and though she spends a good deal of time with him, 
she is doubly protected, on one side by her belief that he is 
within no woman’s reach, and on the other by an attraction to 
Lane, held in tolerable check by her knowledge that he is an 
engaged man. Stafford’s recognition of his predicament comes 
when he sees a head of himself that Morewood has painted 
after seeing him at an unguarded moment when all his passion 
for the unconscious Claudia is written on his face. There is 
some excellent talk between the painter, Lane, and Sir Roderick 
when they look at this picture together and debate whether or 
not Stafford ought to see it. When he does, the effect on him 
is immense. He is shocked, horrified. “It is the face of a 
beast,” he says to Morewood. “My dear fellow, that’s stuff!” 
returns the painter. “It’s only the face of a lover. 
What’s the harm, again I say? And if she loves you—” 

Stafford’s story is itself so condensed that it is not easy to 
outline it more narrowly still. The gist of it is that he has 
been so desperately in earnest in his vow, and his faith has taken 
so profound a hold on his intellect, that to him such a dispensa- 
tion as he could easily get from his bishop has come to mean a 
deliberate casting away of God and all high ideals, for the sake 
of gratifying his lower inclinations under a decent veil of mar- 
riage. ‘Lucas Malet” has recently been handling a somewhat 
similar situation ‘in her Wages of Sin. Stafford flees at once 
from temptation— or, better, from Claudia’s presence —and be- 
takes himself to a “Retreat” founded by some wise man for An- 
glican parsons in difficulties, where they can think out their pro- 
blems undisturbed. He fights through a terrible week or two— 
perhaps more—and then announces his decision in a really 
powerful scene with the infidel Morewood, and shocks him 
thoroughly. He says he thinks 
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“a broken vow is death to your own soul and a trap to the 
souls of others—a baseness, a treason, a desertion. . . . All 
that it meant to me—and more—the triumph of the beast in 
me—passion and desire rampant—man forsaken and God _ be- 
trayed—my peace for ever gone, my honor for ever stained.”. 

“Do you still believe all that?” 

“Yes, all, and more than all. For a moment—a day—perhaps 
a week, I drove myself to doubt. I tried to doubt—I rejoiced in 
it. But I cannot. As God is above us, I believe all that.” 

“Tf you break this vow you think you will be—?” 

“The creature I have said? Yes—and worse.” 

“1 think the vow utter nonsense,” said Morewood again. 

“But if you thought as I think, then would your love—yes, 
and would a girl’s heart weigh with you?” 

Morewood stood still. 

“T can hardly realize it,’ he said, “in a man of your brain. 
But—”’ 

“Yes?” said Stafford looking at him almost as if he were 
amused, for his sudden outburst had left him quite calm. 

“Tf I believed that, I’d cut off my hand rather than break the 
vow. 

“T knew it!” cried Stafford, “I knew it!” 

Morewood was touched with pity. 

“Tf you’re right,” he said, “it won’t be so hard to you. You'll 
get over it.” 

“Get over it?” 

“Yes; what you believe will help you. You've. no choice, 
you know.” . . . A pause followed. Stafford still sat mo- 
tionless, but his face changed from its stern aspect to the look 
that Morewood had once caught on his canvas. 

“You're in love with her still?” he exclaimed. 

“Sell” 

“Yes. Haven’t you conquered it? I’m a poor hand at 
preaching, but, by Jove! if I thought like you, I’d never think 
of the girl again.” 

“JT mean to marry her,” said Stafford quietly. “bk have 
chosen.” Morewood was in very truth shocked. But Stafford’s 
morals, after all, were not his care. 

“Perhaps she won’t have you,” he suggested at last, as though 
it were a happy solution. 

Stafford laughed outright. 

“Then I could go back to my priesthood, I suppose?” 

“Well—after a time.” 

“As a burglar who is caught before his robbery goes back to 
his trade. As if it made the smallest difference—as if the result 
mattered !” 

“T suppose you are right there.” 

“Of course. But she will have me.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“JT don’t doubt it. If I doubted it, I should die.” 

“T doubt it,” said Morewood. 

“Pardon me; I dare say you do.” 
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“You don’t want to talk about that?” 

“It isn’t worth while. I no more doubt it than that the sun 
shines. Well, Mr. Morewood, I am obliged to you for hearing 
me out. I had a curiosity to see how my resolution struck 
you.” 

“If you have told me the truth, it strikes me as devilish. 
I’m no saint; but if a man believes in good, as you do, by God, 
he oughtn’t to trample it under foot!” 

Stafford took no notice of him. He rose and held out his 
hand. “I’m going back to London to-morrow,” he said, “to 
wait till she comes.” 

“‘God help you!” said Morewood with a sudden impulse. 

“T have no more to do with God,” said Stafford. 

“Then the devil help you, if you rely on him.” 

“Don’t be angry,” he said with a swift return of his old 
sweet smile. “In old days I should have liked your indignation. 
I still like you for it. But I have made my choice. 

“ «Evil, be thou my good.’ Is that it?” 

“Yes, if you like. Why talk about it any more? It is done.” 

It is Morewood who is right about Claudia, however. Not 
only does Stafford’s abandonment of his ideal lower him in her 
eyes, but the breaking of Lane’s engagement—very amusingly 
managed, by the way, by Sir Roderick Ayre—has left the way 
open between her and the man she loves. Stafford, waking up 
to the knowledge that he has really flung away all and got 
nothing in exchange, resolves on suicide. It will be only has- 
tening his fate. Morally he had committed it when he made 
his decision. He is rescued, however, by Sir Roderick, who has 
a way of turning up at critical moments. He persuades Staf- 
ford, whose intellectual belief remains precisely what it was, 
that life still contains something for him, and that as the church 
suits him best, he ought to make himself something to live for 
in “your own church or another. I’ve often wondered why 
you don’t try the other.” “I’ve been very near trying it before 
now,” returns Stafford. “It’s a splendid field. Glorious!” says 
Ayre. “You might do anything.” 

Mr. Hope, who goes into detail and analysis so often, omits 
any that may have occurred to him concerning the processes in 
Stafford’s mind between this conversation and the news, an- 
nounced just before Claudia’s wedding, that he “has joined the 
Church of Rome.” 


Morewood grunted angrily. “Did you tell him to?” he 
asked Ayre. 

“No; I think I referred to it.” 

“Do you suppose he’s honest ?” Morewood went on. 

“Why not?” asked Eugene. “I could never make out why 
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he didn’t go before. What do you say, Ayre? 
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“Oh! I expect he’s honest enough; and it’s a splendid field 
for him,” he answered, repeating the argument he had urged to 
Stafford himself. 

“ Ayre,” said Morewood aggressively, “you've driven that 
young man to perdition.” 

“ Bosh!” said Ayre. “He’s not a sheep to be driven, and 
Rome isn’t perdition.” 

To Claudia, when she asks what it means, Ayre says: 

“Mind, I may be wrong; I may do him injustice, but I 
think—” 

“Yes?” she said impatiently. 

“T think, Lady Claudia, you have spoilt a Saint and made a 
Cardinal!” 

And so ends a novel so skilfully contrived as to produce all 
the emotions and the suspense awakened by the sight of a great 
struggle carried on at the verge of a precipice, and at the same 
time to keep the fact before the reader’s mind that the contes- 
tants are made of pasteboard, and the bottom of the precipice 
only a step below the stage. It is an exceedingly clever piece 
of work in more ways than one, but its special achievement, 
to our mind, is that we have just noted. 

soemaniliitaceatinnas 


I.—THE WESTERN SCHISM.* 


The title of this little pamphlet of thirty-two pages tells 
what is its topic in general terms. Its particular object is to 
prove the certain legitimacy of the election of Urban VI. and 
the succession to the rightful possession of the Roman See of 
the line of popes who followed him, down to Gregory XII. in- 
clusively. From this position follows necessarily the rejection of 
the pretenders of Avignon and Pisa as anti-popes. 

The occasion of the pamphlet is the publication of a work on 
the same subject, written in an opposite sense, by the Abbé 
Gayet ; of a review of the same in the Catholic Quarterly Review 
of January, 1891, and of a long article by M. Valois in La Revue 
des Questions Historiques for October, 1890. M. Valois is less 
categorical and more reserved in the expression of his convic- 
tion of the legitimacy of Urban’s election than is Dr. Brann. 
Nevertheless, he shows plainly enough what his conviction is, 
and has arrayed a mass of proofs to sustain it which presents a 
very strong front to his opponents. 

Dr. Brann’s argument is succinct, but very clearly and ably 


* The Schism of the West and the Freedom of Papal Elections. By Rev. Henry A. Brann, 
D.D., LL.D., Rector of St. Agnes’s Church, New York. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago : 
Benziger Brothers. 
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presented. We have always held the opinion which he advocates, 
and have seen no reason to change it. The want of due and 
general information concerning the rival claims of Urban VI. 
and Cardinal Robert of Geneva excuses the adherents of the 
latter from formal schism, and for similar reasons the members 
of the Council of Pisa and its adherents must be likewise held 
guiltless. The complexity of the question makes even now a 
sincere and plausible plea possible to the Catholic opponents of 
Urban VI. and Gregory XII. The lack of any formal decision 
of the church leaves the question, in point of fact and in a 
technical sense, an open one. 

Nevertheless, it appears to our mind sufficiently clear, that 
the universal judgment of the church, and specifically that of the 
Council of Constance, has practically determined the question in 
favor of Gregory XII. and his immediate predecessors, from 
Gregory XI. down the Roman line. The rival lines of Avignon 
and Pisa came to a disastrous and disgraceful end. Peter de 
Luna and Balthassar Cossa were rejected and abandoned by the 
universal church. Gregory XII. was treated with honor and re- 
spect. The great diet or congress of Constance submitted to be 
convoked by him as an cecumenical council, to be presided over 
by his legates, and to receive his authorization to proceed, after 
the acceptance of the resignation which he tendered, to an elec- 
tion in an unusual mode. The Council of Constance owes its 
undoubted character as cecumenical to the convocation of Gregory 
XII. and the subsequent confirmation of Martin V. The canoni- 
cal regularity, though we may not venture to say the validity, of 
the election of Pope Martin is dependent on the right of Greg- 
ory XII. to sanction the mode in which it was accomplished. 

The history of the Papacy from Clement V. to Martin V. is, 
in one aspect, reassuring. Seeing the vicissitudes and perils of 
the See of Peter during that period, and the wonderful provi- 
dence of God in its preservation and final triumph, we are en- 
couraged to hope for a deliverance of the Sovereign Pontiff, the 


Roman Church, and Catholic Christendom from present troubles — 


and menacing dangers. 


2.—RATIONAL PHILOSOPHY.* 
This is the final volume, completing the Stonyhurst Series of 
Manuals of Catholic Philosophy. These Manuals have been re- 
ceiving welcome and praise on all hands, since their appearance ; 


* Manuals of Catholic Philosophy. Natural Theology, by Bernard Boedder, S.J. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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and they have been honored by the high appreciation of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. What most clearly shows their opportune- 
ness and excellence is the fact that they are becoming favorite 
volumes of our studious youth, even those who make their regu- 
lar course in Latin text-books. 

Father Boedder’s Natural Theology is written in a very lucid 
and attractive style of pure English, and his treatment of his 
topics is logical, well-reasoned, excellent in its order and 
arrangement. 

The First Book treats of the existence of God. The first 
chapter contains a brief but sufficient refutation of the mode of 
proving the existence of God proposed by the so-called Ontolo- 
gists. Connected with this is an examination of the ontological 
argument, or demonstration @ priort, sometimes called a stmul- 
taneo, which is totally dissimilar from the systems of ontologism 
contained in the writings of Malebranche, Gioberti, and Rosmini. 
The author appears to be inclined to allow considerable force to 
the ontological argument, although he denies to it the quality 
of a conclusive demonstration. We think he has discussed this 
point too superficially, and has not done justice to a line of 
argument which, in combination with the argument @ fosterzort, 
adds very much strength to the metaphysical demonstration of 
the existence and fundamental attributes of God. 

In the second chapter, and those which follow, the author 
proceeds to the exposition of the argument @ Posteriori, in a 
very able and satisfactory manner. Especially noteworthy is the 
way in which the author presses into the service of his argu- 
ment the admissions of Kant, Wallace, Darwin, Huxley, Tylor, 
and others, who are hostile or alien to Catholic philosophy. 

In the fourth chapter, section xii., thesis 20, the author 
states a proposition to which we cannot agree: “/t 7s mot evt- 
dent that no creature, whatsoever, can exist from eternity.’ The 
author demonstrates that the actual world and every creature 
in it must have had a beginning. However, although he is not 
inclined to think a creature existing without succession and 
change to be possible, he denies that it can be certainly proved 
to be impossible. It seems to us, that a being whose duration 
is not measured by time, although receiving existence from God, 
must have a duration commensurate with the eternity of God, 
z.¢., “a simultaneously full and perfect possession of interminable 
life.” Having possession in act of boundless life, without end 
and without beginning, it is a contradiction in terms to suppose 
that God can deprive him of it. To imagine that God can 

VOL, LIV.—20 
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bestow such a gift on a creature seems equivalent to the sup- 
position that he can impart the infinite to the finite, divine 
attributes to a created substance. 

The topics of the other books are treated with an ability 
equal to that which is shown in the first. The explanation of 
the divine foreknowledge of future, conditioned contingents, we 
do not, however, find to be satisfactory. But neither have we 
found one more satisfactory elsewhere. Kleutgen has expressed 
his dissatisfaction with sctentza media as a solution of the pro- 
blem, and Cardinal Pecci, with whom Archbishop Satolli is in 
agreement, has written more fully in the same sense. We con- 
fess to a difficulty in understanding the precise meaning of both 
these eminent writers. Perhaps the problem is insoluble. 

We have read with pleasure the author’s refutation of the 
theory of physical predetermination. Here he has the two 
illustrious authors just mentioned entirely on his side, and their 
arguments, together with those of some other recent and very 
able writers, have very much weakened the position of those 
who rest their cause of physical premotion chiefly on the autho- 
rity of St. Thomas. This is not a mere curious question of 
scholastic discussion in a time, and in places, where the effect 
of Calvinism and the determinism of materialists, is disastrous 
and must be counteracted. It is most essential, in present cir- 
cumstances, to insist on the universality of the grace of Jesus 
Christ, and on the freedom of the human will. It is impossible 
to do this successfully by following the theology of Bannez and 
Billuart. Hence the practical importance of this question, and 
the reason for welcoming the prospect of an honorable burial of 
physical predetermination in the sepulchre of obsolete theories. 

It is superfluous to add that we recommend the entire 
Stonyhurst Series in a special manner to our studious youth, 
both lay and clerical. 


3.—A LIFE OF CHRIST.* 


It may be asked why another Life of Christ should be pub- 
lished when we have the admirable work of Father Fouard, and 
a translation of another celebrated work of the same kind 
by Father Didon. A glance at the present volume will show 
that the question is irrelevant. It is not, like the works above 
mentioned and simila1 ones by other authors, a life narrated by 


* The Life of Jesus Christ according to the Gospel History. By Rev. A. J. Maas, S.J., 
Professor of Oriental Languages in Woodstock College. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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the writer in his own language. It is a harmony of the Gos- 
pels, with a running commentary in notes at the foot of the 
pages. The text is the Gospel history pure and simple. The 
arrangement, the introduction, and the notes are the author’s 
work. The harmonizing has been made according to the best 
authorities. The commentary is full of the most useful and in- 
teresting information about everything which can suggest ques- 
tions to the reader, and which he would desire to have explained. 
In regard to those points which are not certainly determined by 
critics and expositors, the author contents himself, as a rule, 
with a presentation of the several different opinions advocated by 
good authorities, and the reasons on each side. An excellent 
introductory essay gives an account of the authors and periods 
of the four Gospels, and the proofs of their authenticity. The 
gospel text is taken from an edition of a recension of the New 
Testament of Rheims, approved by the Archbishop of Baltimore 
and published by the Catholic Publication Society. It is, of 
course, a faithful version and quite sufficient for practical pur- 
poses. We need, however, a better English version of the Bible 
than any we have. A separate publication of the Psalter and 
Scripture Lessons in the Marquéss of Bute’s Breviary could go 
far to supply the want. We have no hope, however, that any 
suggestions we may make on this head will receive any atten- 
tion. All proposals and attempts at a perfect English version of 
the Bible seem doomed to disappointment. Nevertheless, one 
who reads our common English Bible is just as safe from any 
error of consequence as if he read the original texts. 

The style of printing in this book is good and convenient for 
the reader. It reflects credit on the printing-office of the Catho- 
lic Protectory, where the work was done. 

This excellent Harmony and Commentary ought to be in 
every Catholic family in the English-speaking world. Certainly, 
all ought to read the Gospels, the most precious part of the 
best of books. Father Maas’s Life of Christ gives them in the 
best form and with the most instructive explanations for general 
reading ever issued from the Catholic press. Undoubtedly, it 
will very soon come into universal use and be everywhere prized 
as it deserves. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE literary associates and supporters of St. Anselm’s Society 
were lately called together for a special meeting at the Arch- 
bishop’s House, Westminster. From the report of the secretary, 
Mr. W. M. Hunnybun, we learn that the original plan of this 
society was to prepare lists of books that could be safely read, 
to be selected from Catholic works and such others as had been 
found to contain profitable reading. Every encouragement was 
given to the formation of parochial libraries by securing reduced 
rates in the purchase of books. The society could not promise 
greater reduction in the price of books than was offered by book- 
sellers generally, except by the aid of special donations, which 
were not always to be obtained. 

The need of St. Anselm’s Society may be judged by the fact 
that the information which it gathers concerning the best books 
has been eagerly sought for by managers of .libraries and intelli- 
gent readers generally. It has done much, largely through the 
personal service of generous ladies, for the diffusion of good 
literature in prisons, hospitals, and workhouses. Soldiers and 
sailors have also been assisted in obtaining suitable reading for 
libraries on board ship and in the military garrisons. This is 
noiseless work mainly conducted by letters, and, though unseen 
by the public at large, it must have a most beneficial result in 
correcting the tendency to careless or vicious reading. 

“ # % 


Cardinal Manning declares that the work of St. Anselm’s 
Society is of very great importance to the church. “The 
clergy ,” he says, “are often asked whether they can recommend 
a book on such and such a subject, or whether a certain book 
can be recommended for reading. It is impossible for us to 
read everything; and it is therefore of great importance to have 
some guide or test, such as St. Anselm’s Society gives us, to 
know which books can be pronounced, in the opinion of com- 
petent persons, to be safe. We are in a country where the 
enormous multitude of publications every year is constantly in- 
creasing. It is impossible for Catholics to read only books 
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written by Catholic authors. We are compelled to see continu- 
ally all manner of books. St. Anselm’s Society performs an ex- 
ceedingly valuable function in testing and giving its testimonial 


to such books as will well repay reading.’ 
* * * 

The Duke of Norfolk endorsed the good work in these 
words: 

“Not only in the public libraries, but at every railway sta- 
tion, and, in fact, everywhere we go, we see how, more and 
more, the country is being flooded with literature, and as the 
increase of education goes on, while people will benefit from the 
spread of literature, it is to be remembered that there are 
dangers which are inseparable from those benefits. That being 
the case, it is exceedingly desirable that Catholics should turn 
the current to good account rather than to evil. Now, this so- 
ciety, in the first place, puts it into the power of those who have 
to provide literature for others to know where they may find 
wholesome literature, and where, on the other hand, they may 
avoid what is poisonous and dangerous. That is, in itself, a very 
good and important work, although it is not as far-reaching as 
some of its other aims. We then come to the point of those 
who have to select a literature for themselves; and there I con- 
fess rather a sneaking sympathy with the priest—and I am very 
glad to be able to quote a priest on my side—who said, when 
he was told that the society was to provide good books for 
people, that people do not want good books. I think that is the 
feeling in the minds of a great many people. It is rather dis- 
agreeable to tell them that the bad books are there and must 
not be read, and that good books must be thrust down their 
throats. It is very sad that this should be so, no doubt. At 
the same time, the very fact of the existence of the society re- 
minds us that the selection of the literature we study is a matter 
of great importance; and it also takes away from us the excuse 
that we really must read the bad books first to find whether 
they are good or bad. This society comes forward to perform 
that perilous task for us, and to assure us that the books it 
passes are wholesome and may be read with profit. I think 
those are the chief objects the society has in view; and I think 
that the two points which ought chiefly to animate us to zeal in 
its support are, firstly, its immense importance, and, secondly, the 
difficulty of pushing it to a successful issue. There is no obvious 
hostility to be overcome; but we have to cope with the silent 
tendency of the age, which unhappily appeals to our nature. I 
think, undoubtedly, in proportion as this society pushes to the 
front and brings the objects it has at heart into practical utility, 
a great work will be done for the church, and, indirectly, for the 
people of this country at large. I think all who consider the 
matter carefully will feel that that is the case, and I trust that 
all here will not only do all they can, but will urge upon others 
the importance of a work which, if it be not pushed before 
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peoples’ minds strenuously and persistently, is in great danger of 
being forgotten; but if pushed forward with zeal and success 
will do a very great work and one of lasting good.” 

* = x 


The Marquis of Ripon attended the meeting of St. Anselm’s 
Society and moved this resolution: 


“Since the power of the Press is only second to the power 
of the Church of God in influencing the opinions and conduct of 
men, it is of the first consequence that this power should be ex- 
erted and directed in the cause of Christian faith and purity, and 
the advancement of sound learning.” 

“ The assertions contained in the resolution,” said the Mar- 
quis of Ripon, “are almost self-evident. No one, I am sure, will 
contest the power of the press in the times in which we live; 
and I do not think the resolution can be charged with delusions 
even when placing the power of the press in the high position 
accorded to it. I am sure that none of you will doubt, if the 
power of the press be as great as the resolution affirms it to be, 
that it should be exerted and directed in the cause of Christian 
faith and purity, and the advancement of sound learning. We 
are all of us convinced that we could give no better advice to 
any young persons who ask us upon entering life what they 
should do, than to seek to enter into communication with good 
companions. Well, it has been said with truth—and never in 
any period of history was it more true than at the present time— 
that books are in a high degree our companions. And if it be 
desirable to seek for good companions, then it is certainly 
desirable that we should offer to the young especially the oppor- 
tunity of having good books placed in their hands. The torrent 
of literature poured out upon us in these days is such that if 
the reading of it is to be of use it must be reading which is 
directed under guidance. We cannot, happily for us, read all the 
books that come forth from the press every year. We must 
make a choice, and anything that will help to make that choice 
a sound one must be of the utmost possible assistance to us. 
Therefore, it seems to me that the society, if conducted in a 
sound and wise, and I will say a wide spirit, must prove to be 
of very great utility. There is another direction in which, it 
seems to me, the society may do a great deal of good: that is 
especially in the direction of history and in the explanation of 
Catholic practices and doctrines. Nothing surprises me so much, 
in reading books not written by Catholics, but written very often 
by people of very great ability and very great authority, as to 
observe the continual, profound, and startling ignorance in which 
men who, one would think, ought to know better, are in regard 
to Catholic history and Catholic practices. Men who would be 
ashamed to make a mistake in connection with the Athenian 
Constitution or the proper succession of the kings of Egypt are 
not a bit ashamed when they are found out in some egregious 
error in reference to the history and practices of the Catholic 
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Church. It is a singular thing that men of education and culti- 
vation and knowledge should so continually fall into such ob- 
vious blunders in regard to the religion professed by the greatest 
number of people of any religion in the world, and it is, there- 
fore, most desirable that this society should have the means of 
circulating books of the description to which I have referred.” 
# # % 

As an author and a publisher of long experience Mr. Kegan 
Paul is well qualified to give an opinion on the diffusion of liter- 
ature. He spoke as follows: 


“ So far as I have been able to know the work of St. Anselm’s 
Society, it is one that commends itself to every Catholic. Its 
function is to put good literature in the place of evil, and to 
place it within the reach of everybody; to drive out, if it. be 
possible, evil literature by good. Now, I havea very strong be- 
lief that if there is much evil literature read in these days—and 
that there is can hardly be doubted—it is not because people 
love evil literature, but because the good is not put before them 
in sufficient quantities. There are a great many very good books 
which, it must be said, are somewhat dull, and there are a great 
many bad books that are extremely lively. What we have to do 
is to bring out, as far as possible, good books that are at the 
same time interesting. The books that are put before the 
readers and supporters of this society are not always, I will say, 
necessarily lively, but such books as one can read with interest. 
I think the society is doing a very good and a very noble work. 
It needs support, and it ought to, and I believe it will, receive 
it when its objects are more fully known.” 


Besides endorsing the general plan of St. Anselm’s Society 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward suggested that Catholic queries might be 
taken up more extensively. 


“There are,” he said, “many points of interest, both to 
Catholics and to non-Catholics, who are anxious upon the points 
of Catholic doctrine and Catholic history, upon which, no doubt, 
you can get information in large books, which, perhaps, persons 
have not very much time to trouble about. If they have a rec- 
ognized body with which they can communicate, and to which 
they can send questions, it might be very useful indeed, particu- 
larly in view of the great ignorance on points of Catholic doc- 
trine displayed by non-Catholics, referred to by Lord Ripon. 
There are many practical questions as to historical, liturgical, and 
even doctrinal questions, which Catholics themselves are often 
uninformed upon, and to whom such a publication would be 
very useful. That is only, I think, an additional reason for our 
rallying to the support of the society.” 

* + * 


Father Bridgett ventured the opinion that since the Catholics 
of England became mingled in the general society of the coun- 
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try less interest has been taken than formerly in the spread of 
Catholic books. If those who have come later into the Church 
would read what has been done in former times they would be 
incited to greater efforts. 


“We are,” said Father Bridgett, “doing nothing compared 
with what was done in the penal times, when books came out 
year by year and went through three or four editions. Why, 
we are lagging behind and doing nothing compared with what 
has been done in the last three hundred years. Therefore, I 
always feel the deepest interest in St. Anselm’s Society, because 
it is simply carrying on the old work. The resolution says that 
‘the power of the Press is only second to the power of the 
Church of God,’ but I would say that it is a part of the power 
of the Church of God. It is not distinct from it. That is to 
say, the church cannot be without it. I do not say that the 
church could not exist for a time in the country without the 
press; but certainly it never has done, and you cannot conceive 
a state in which it could not use the press. It is one of its ad- 
juncts. However, there is no doubt that the power of the press, 
even as it is understood here, extends the direct power of the 
church, and is in that sense second to it.” 


* * * 


We extend our hearty congratulations to the Very Rev. Pro- 
vost Wenham on the successful results produced under his di- 
rection by St. Anselm’s Society. The workers in the same 
cause on this side of the Atlantic are particularly grateful to 
him for having arranged to get for his special meeting positive 
declarations on vital points connected with Catholic literature 
from some of the leading minds of England. The same condi- 
tions prevail in America, and the problem of making a good 
use of our literary opportunities must be discussed on the same 
lines. Prominent Catholics who fail to do anything for the sup- 
port of Catholic literature are blind to the best interests of the 
church. Intelligent zeal should prompt them to assist in direct- 
ing the publications of the press for the welfare of religion, as 
well as for their own mental improvement. Good books pene- 
trate where the voice of the preacher can never reach. They 
can be used to supply an effectual antidote to the literature now 
extensively circulated, which is exerting a most dangerous influ- 
ence against sound faith and true morality. By indiscriminate 
reading many are brought into direct contact with minds dis- 
eased and darkened by the spirit of modern unbelief. 


M. C. M. 
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WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


WHILE the Publisher must again regret the narrow limits of 
his department in this issue, he must frankly declare that his 
call for evidences of renewed activity in the work of the maga- 
zine has not been seconded with the enthusiasm he expected. 
He has met with some response, and with response that went a 
long way in quality to make up for his disappointment in quan- 
tity. Perhaps the past has spoiled him in the experience he 
then had of the answers that followed every appeal; perhaps, 
too, the stirring events in the political world claim the greater 
attention of the moment, and perhaps—and he confesses it looks 
like it—there are people who think he has made too many ‘such 
appeals already, and should now harp on some other string. 


_ 
> 





But, dear reader, he won’t touch another string; Oliver Twist 
in his demands for more is far less insatiable than this Pub- 
lisher. Why, the plain truth is that he cannot have an alterna- 
tive. If you knew all the schemes he has in the back of his 
head, far from finding fault with his persistence, you would 
rather marvel at his self-restraint, and wonder why he neglects 
to put dynamite in his paragraphs. Why, when he built THE 
COLUMBUS PRESS and gave the magazine a local habitation of 
its own, it wasn’t his plan to sit back in his chair and listen to 
congratulations; it was a great step, no doubt, and if congratu- 
lations were in order, they were due to his readers, not to him. 
He had all his work still before him. THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
had better equipment, but its new conditions meant an easier 
and more rapid movement towards the realization of its mis- 
sion; it was not a call to halt, nor was it a grand review after 
victory. That great victory is still to come. And lest any should 
forget it, the Publisher repeats it, that victory largely rests 
with our readers. 


<> 
> 


It is the Cause of Truth that made THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
That cause has your allegiance; your reverence for it, your 
loyalty, forbids the thought that it demands your service; you 
rather hasten to give it, cheerfully, generously, with the know- 
ledge that such service brings you honor. The only question 
with you is to determine the channel through which you can 
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render the best and the widest service. And it does not require 
very prolonged reasoning to make you see that this service is 
best rendered through literature. It won’t take you long to see 
how much depends upon the reader to secure the aims of any 
cause that invokes the press for its aid. 


”~ 
fe 





The grain of mustard-seed of one man’s example is already 
showing signs that it has taken root in favorable soil. The 
gentleman who sent a year’s subscription for THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, to be sent “where it will do the most good,” is begin- 
ing to gather followers in his missionary zeal. Facts have been 
powerful as persuaders, for there are now eight subscribers who 
have imitated his example. One of these sends with the sub- 
scription a letter which my readers will grant ought to be given 


to our public: 
“ BOSTON, Oct. 12, 1891. 


“ DEAR REVEREND SIR: Talking Fact, in the third paragraph 
of “With the Publisher” in THE CATHOLIC WORLD for Octo 
ber, is persuasive. 

“Herewith is a single subscription, $4, for the coming year, 
the magazine to be sent by the Publisher where he believes it 
will do good. . . . Put Talking Fact to the front as a 
file-leader, and extend the column “ devoted to the same mis- 
sion” to regimental numbers. It is an effective way for the 
Home Guard to send out recruits, to do a service distinctly of 
the virtue of the charity of Christ, of love of God and man. 
Publisher, bid for a regiment!” 

We know our readers will agree with the Publisher that this 
letter is the very best “ Talking Fact.” 

th > : 

Macmillan & Co. announce The Browning Cyclopedia, by 
Dr. Edward Berdoe, an active member of the Browning Society. 
The volume will treat of all of the poet’s works, and will con- 
tain a commentary on every poem with explanations of all ob- 
scurities and difficulties arising from the classical allusions, legends, 
archaic phraseology, and curious out-of-the-way terminology which 
makes Browning so difficult for the ordinary reader. The Pub- 
lisher is one of them and hails the Cyclopedia ‘as a boon. 
Hitherto his bouts with Browning have been, he confesses with 
sorrow, rich in experiences of the kind that brought such trouble 
to Mr. Gilead P. Beck of The Golden Butterfly. 

The same firm announces two new volumes of essays by 
E. A. Freeman, historical and miscellaneous; Zhe Present State 
of the Fine Arts in France, by P. G. Hamerton; a_ popular 
account of the whole series of Dr. Schliemann’s excavations and 
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their results, from the German of Dr. Carl Shuchhardt; England 
and the English in the Eighteenth Century: Chapters in the 
Social History of the Times, by Wm. Connor Sidney; and Mah- 
ditsm and the Soudan: An Account of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of Mahdiism, and of the subsequent events in the Soudan 
up to the present time, by Major F. R. Wingate. This book is 
compiled from official sources, and gives the fullest possible de- 
tails of the fall of Kartoum. 

D. Appleton & Co. have just issued an English translation 
of Pére Didon’s Life of Jesus Christ, the sale of which was so 
phenomenal in France. The work in its English dress has been 
edited by Mer. O’Reilly, and Cardinal Gibbons contributes a 
preface. 

The Catholic Publication Society Co. has just published : 


The Illustrated Catholic Family Annual for 1892 (Colum- 
bus number). 

The Temporal Power of the Pope: ‘“ Definable or Indefina- 
ble.” A reply to criticism. By the author of Czvdl 
Principality. 

A Short Sketch of Father Albany James Christie, S.J. By 
Rev. Richard F. Clarke, S.J., with portrait of Father 
Christie from a recent photograph. 


The same firm has in preparation : 
Frequent Communion. By Father Joseph Hube. Translated 
by Rev. Charles Barchi, S.J. 


Benziger Brothers’ new publications are: 


Help for the Poor Souls in Purgatory. Prayers and Devo- 
tions in aid of the Suffering Souls. Edited by Rev. F. 
B. Luebbermann, Editor of Zhe Poor Souls’ Advocate. 

The Schism of the West and the Freedom of Papal Elec- 
tions. By Rev. Henry A. Brann, D.D., LL.D., Rector 
of St. Agnes’s Church, New York. 


They have in preparation, to be issued shortly: 

An Explanation of the “ Baltimore Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine.” For the use of teachers and advanced classes. 
By Rev. Thomas L. Kinkead. 

The Correct Thing for Catholics. 

Birthday Souvenir, or Diary. With a Subject of Prayer or 
Meditation for every day in the year. 

Tom Playfair; or, Making a Start. By Francis J. Finn, 
S.J., author of “Percy Wynn,” etc. 

The Little Altar-Boy’s Manual. Instructions for serving at 
Mass, Vespers, Benediction, etc., with the Proper Re- 
sponses. With Morning and Evening Prayers, Prayers at 
Mass, etc. With the imprimatur of the Most Rev. 
Archbishop of New York. 





BooKS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


LA THEOLOGIE POPULAIRE DE N.-S. JESUS CHRIST. Par 
Abbé E. Le Camus. Paris: Letouzey et Ané. 

WHITE SLAVES; OR, THE OPPRESSION OF THE WORTHY POOR. 
By the Rev. L. A. Banks, D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

LADY JANE. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. New York: The Century 
Co. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS. By Newell Dunbar. Boston: J. G. Cupples. 

ON THE BORDER WITH CROOK. By John G. Bourke. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. By J. A. Froude. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE BEING OF GOD AS UNITY AND TRINITY. By P. H. Steen- 
stra, D.D. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 

THE WILL OF Gop. By J. Hillegeer, S.J. Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co. 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF MONEY. By W. Cunningham, D.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By S. R. Driner, D.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

GOLDEN JUBILEE CELEBRATION OF THE RIGHT REV. JOHN 
LOUGHLIN, D.D., FIRST BISHOP OF BROOKLYN. By the 
Rev. James H. Mitchell, A.M. Brooklyn: Golden Jubilee 
Committee; M. F. Welply, 274 Fulton St. 

JESUS CHRIST: OUR SAVIOUR’S PERSON, MISSION, AND SPIRIT. 
From the French of the Rev. Father Didon, O.P. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL BOARD OF THE 
DIOCESE OF LEAVENWORTH. Leavenworth: Reyburn & 
Brogan. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS OF 
THE DIOCESE OF LEAVENWORTH. Leavenworth: Reyburn 
& Brogan. 

PURGATORY. By the Rev. Henry A. Brann, D.D. St. Paul, 
Minn.: The Catholic Truth Society. 

BRAZIL. Washington, D. C.: Bureau South American Republics. 

CARMEN JUBILARE. Buffalo: Catholic Publication Society. 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIANA. By J. A. Woodburn, Ph.D. 
Washington : Government Printing-Office. 











